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Boru known and anonymous 
writers upon the REFORMATION 
have awarded, too exclusively, 
the conqueror’s palm to Luther. 
Even the splendid and elaborate 
dissertations upon this subject, 
read. before the French Institute, 
by Louliette, Malvile, and Villers, 
ascribe almost every thing to “ the 
intrepid Luther, whosingly braved 
the terrors of Rome.” Or, if a 
few coadjutors, such as Calvin 
and Melancthon, are identified 
with the Saron Giant, still, there 
are too few acknowledged, both 
- in point of fact and of philosophy, 
to account for the event. d 
the actual host of “ earthen ves- 
sels” been thrown into the back 
ground, “that the excellency 
of the power” might appear to be 
ef God, and not of man,—then, 
indeed, I should be the last to 
complain of partiality; but this 
is not the motive which has in- 
duced silence,—not the reason 
fer consigning to oblivion, names 
once illustrious. If, therefore, in- 
struments are to be acknowledged 
‘at, all,—all the instruments em- 
g ed upon that august occa- 

3 ae to be so. “ 
_ A Reformation, embracing such 
4n extent of territorial dominien, 
as Germany,— grappling with 
#ach a phalanx of consolidated 
wer, as popery,—could neither 
conducted by one agent, nor 
agents, whatever might 
ir natural energy, er their 
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acquired influence. The over- 
sight, which I thus insinuate 
against the popular historians of 
the Reformation, does not, how- 
ever, regard the effective patro- 
nage of the Germanic Electors : 
ample justice has, invariably, 
been done to their merits; and, 
perhaps, their metives have re- 
ceived fully more credit than they 
are intitled to. What I complain 
of, is,—that Luther’s “ fellow- 
labourers in the gospel,”—the 
Apolloses who watered what the 
Saxon Paul planted, are over- 
looked, and almost nameless in 
this country. British protestants, 
as a body, know as little of these 
contemporary reformers, as of 
the saints in the Constantinople 
Calendar: even protestant wri- 
ters betray a degree of oversight 
and indifference, difficult to be 
reconciled with their known cha- 
racter as scholars and ehristians. 
But it has happened in reforma- 
tions, as in battles;—the victorious 
leader has worn the laurels; 
while the soldiers who conquered 
for him, obtain enly a scanty 
pension, and an obscure grave. 
This is, of course, quite agreea-’ 
ble to the Cesars, Alexanders, 
and Marlboroughs of war: pal- 
mam qui meruit, §c. is no longer 
their motto when the complimen- 
tary dispatch from the army is 
forgotten. It may, however, 
be fairly assumed, that Luther, 
Knox, and Cranmer, would dis- 
claim the too exclusive fame 
awarded to them by posterity, 
and cheerfully share those laurels 
with whole cloud of contem. 
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orary witnesses. Luther must 
| So been aware, at the time, that 
though he was the first to make 
a scaleable breach in the walls of 
Babylon, though the electorate 
banners waved over his bold 
ascent,—though, like another 
Joshua, he led the way,—that 
the vantage ground he gained 
was kept by his “ fellow-soldiers 
in Christ;” and, that, but for 
their prudence and perseverance, 
his conquests, like those of Sesos- 
tris and Bacchus, would probably 
have been as temporary as they 
were rapid. Like all distinguish- 

reformers, he had, indeed, a 
kind of omnipresence in his vast 
sphere ; traversing and superin- 
tending upon a scale almost in- 
credible, except to those who wit- 
nessed the astonishing movements 
of Whittield and Wesley ; but, this 
extraordinary locomotion is, itself, 
the. strongest proof that he had 
ne sr ng who deserved, as 
much as they demanded, his pre- 
sence. 

To acquaint your numerous 
readers with a few of these less 
known reformers, is the object 
of this paper. Let it, however, 
be understood, that nothing is 
farther from my intention, than 
to detract from the “ fair fame” 
of Luther: in one sense, I hope 
to increase it, by exhibiting the 
noble army which enlisted under 
his banners. For, what can do 
him more credit than surrounding 
him with his illustrious “‘ armour- 
bearers,and standard-bearers?”— 
than bringing him into view as 
the presiding spirit ainong a host 
of spirits? It is the glory of the 
sun that he is the luminous and 
magnetic centre of so many ma- 
jestic planets, which own his in- 
fluence, and bask in his effulgence ; 
and it is not the least part of 
Luther’s glory, that he was 

“A soul to souls.” 

It has been already said that 
this historical notice will be con- 
fined to the least known reform- 
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ers. It is not my intention to 
translate or to epitomise any of 
the lives published by Rout, but 
to render familiar a few more 
names than those of Huss, Zuing- 
lius, Bucer, Ecolampadius, and 
Melancthon. 

It is necessary to state, also, 
that the writer does not pledge 
himself for the accuracy of names 
either of persons or towns. With 
the geography of Germany he 
possesses but little acquaintance, 
and, therefore, has perhaps erred 
in giving the orthography of 
places. And, perhaps, not less 
so of persons; for although fa- 
miliar with the authors he quotes, 
he has found so many instances 
in which they translate “English 
names into Latin, that he sus- 

ts they have taken the same 
eedom with German names. 
Two examples from the ‘‘ Thea- 
trum” of Freharus, will account 
for this suspicion. George Wish- 
art, the Scottish martyr, is ren- 
dered, Georgius Sophocardius. 
Francis Holyoke is rendered, 
Franciscus Sacraquercu. Now, 
nothing but my acquaintance with 
the history of my countryman, 
Wishart, could have kept out of 
my calendar a new martyr under 
the name Sophocardius. But I 
have not the same check to guide 
me in regard to strangers and 
foreigners. 

The following sketches are al- 
most too brief to be individually 
interesting, but taken as a group 
they will, perhaps, have some 
influence in checking the extra- 
vagance of awarding to a few, 
the fames of a Reformation 
achieved by many. It was too 
rapid in its progress, and too ra- 
dical in its character, to be the 
work of the small number known 
and acknowledged in this country. 





Perer Bruit, the martyr, 
succeeded Calvin in Geneva, du- 
ring the interval of the disturb- 
ance occasioned by the publica- 
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tion of that reformer’s Catechism. 
Like: his predecessor, however, 
Brulli was expelled from Geneva, 
and after visiting a variety of 
churches, settled at Tornae, in 
Belgium. But, even there, his 
zeal excited persecution ; his life 
was threatened by the magis- 
tracy, and the gates of the city 
closed, to prevent the escape of 
‘*the German pastor.” At this 
crisis of danger, his friends con- 
trived to let him down from the 
wall, like Paul, “‘in a basket;” 
but while untying him in the 
ditch below, and at the moment 
he was bidding them farewell, 
a large stone fell from the wall, 
and broke his thigh. The sudden 
noise occasioned by this accident, 
although at midnight, brought a 
crowd to the spot; and Castell, 
the governor, being informed, 
committed Brulli to prison. He 
was confined during four months, 
and although in torment all the 
time, his letters to his wife, and 
to his brethren in the ministry, 
breathe the most intense zeal and 
consolation. Both the Elector of 
Saxony, and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, applied to the Emperor 
in his behalf, but their letters 
were intercepted by Cardinal 
Granvell, and never presented. 
At the gate of Tornae, where 
Brulli had preached the doctrines 
of the Reformation, he was burnt 
by a slow fire, and died a trium- 
phant martyr. 
Crocius Martyrology. 
Joun Diazt, a Spaniard of 
Cuenza, studied at Paris. After 
_ having acquired the first distine- 
tion as a Hebrew scholar, and 
conciliated to himself the friend- 
ship of the learned, he began to 
study the writings of Luther, and 
rose from the perusal of them 
letesting the errors and immora- 
lities of the Vatican and Sor- 
bonne, His next step was to 
visit Calvin; and the interview 
wassd gratifying to both, that 
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Diazi proceeded direct te Basle, 
as a student ef theology. There 
he became the associate of Mar- 
tin Bucer, and so decided a 
reformer, that he accompanied 
him to the Diet of Ratisbonne. 
They arrived about the same time 
as the pope’s legate, a Spaniard, 
who had known Diazi in Paris. 
The legate was thunderstruck, 
of course, on meeting a Spanish 
heretic, and that heretic an illus- 
trious scholar. Accordingly he 
tried every method to allure, or 
alarm him back again to the 
bosom of the scarlet whore,—and 
when all efforts proved fruitless, 
he applied to the emperor’s con- 
fessor, to employ his inflaence in 
behalf of the church. The confes- 
sor aware, however, that Diazi’s 
brother, Alfonso, held the office 
of Advocate to the Inquisition, 
instead of applying to the emperor, 
appealed to that tribunal at once, 
committing the whole affair into 
the hands of Alfonso Diazi, 
In the meantime, the Diet of Ra- 
tisbonne broke up, and John, at 
the request of Bucer, retired to 
Nurburg, in order to superintend 
the publication of some contro- 
versial books. While thus lauda- 
bly employed, his brother left 
Rome for Ratisbonne, striving 
in vain, as he journied, to account 
for his becoming a Lutheran,— 
‘* qui antea Rome carnifer 
rat Not finding him vf Rote. 
bonne, Alfonso lost no time in 
proceeding to Nurburg, deter- 
mined to leave nothing undone 
for his brother’s salvation. But 
bribes and threatenings proving 
equally unsuccessful, he bad re- 
course to assassination, and be- 
came himself his murderer. The 
interest excited by this conver- 
sion and martyrdom, threw addi- 
tional weights into a scale well 
nigh turned against popery be- 
fore. Verbieden 





* Who had formerly been the execa- 
tioner of Rome. : 


2C2 
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Jacos Faser. This illustri- 
ous scholar and venerable patri- 
arch was the tutor of Calvin. 
When eighty-seven years of age, 
he predicted of his young pupil,— 
“if Calvin guard his mighty mind 
against the intoxication of plea- 
sure, he will be a signal instru- 
ment in restoring the reign of 
heaven to Gaal.” 

While professor of theology in 
the Sorbonne, Faber lashed the 
errors of the popish writers so 
freely, that the doctors of Paris 
conspired against him; and but 
for the friendship of the king, he 
must have fallen a victim to their 
malignity. Francis, however, in- 
troduced him to the confidence of 
his sister,—the queen of Navarre, 
—and in Nerac he found a quiet 
asylum during the long evening 
of his illustrious life. But his 
flight from persecution, and his 
subsequent inactivity, preyed 
upon his spirits. His last inter- 
view with the queen is so curious 
in itself, and so well told b 
Leodi, in the life of Fred. Il. 
Elect. Palat. lib. xi. that I can- 
not forbear translating the closing 
scene. 

“On a certain day, Faber in- 
vited the queen to meet at dinner 
a select group of learned men, 
that she might enjoy their joint 
conversation. But while dining, 
the old man became suddenly 
agitated, even to weeping. When 
aecused by the queen of produ- 
cing sadness instead of joy, Faber 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, most serene ma- 
jesty! how can he gratify or 
exhilirate others who is of all 
men the most wicked” Startled 
by this confession, the queen in- 
quired, ‘ You, who have always 
seemed to live unblamably,— 
how could you be so base in 


secret? ‘I am this day,’ said’ 


Faber, ‘ a hundred and one years 
old,—my purity has never been 
contaminated, nor my conscience 
defiled, except in one thing, and 
that is inexpiable !’ Margaret in- 
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sisted that he should speak ex- 
plicitly. Bursting into tears, 
which almest choked his utter- 
ance, he exclaimed, ‘ How shall 
I be able to stand before the 
august tribunal of God!—I who 
have taught so many the pure 
doctrine of his Son,—many, who 
have adhered te that doctrine 
amidst a thousand perils, and 
even in death itself; Pat I wick- 
edly abandoned teaching to avoid 
suffering,—and now when death 
ought to be a welcome messenger, 
I am in bondage through fear, 
because I basely deserted the 
work of God!” 

The queen endeavonred to 
sooth the despair implied in this 
self-accusation, by hinting that 
many holy persons had -been 
drawn aside in the same way, 
without relinquishing all hope in 
God,—reminding him also of his 
former usefulness. The cloud 
began to pass off from his mind, 
and with some composure, he 
said, ‘‘ Nothing remains but that 
I make my will, and depart to 
God.” Fixing his eyes intently 
upon her majesty, he said, “ [ 
constitute you my heir ;—my 
books I leave to your chaplain, 
Gerard;— my garments, and what- 
ever you think proper besides, 
to the poor;—my soul I commend 
to God,” The queen, smiling at 
this proposal, asked, ‘‘ Faber, 
why should you appoint me your 
heir?” He replied; *‘ thatmy _— 
may be given to the poor.” To hu- 
mour him, she consented, in the 
event of being nominated by her 
brother Francis. This being set- 
tled to his mind, Faber appeared 
happy, and said, “ Every thing is 
quiet now, let there be joy hence- 
forth; farewell;” and he sunk 
upon a couch, But while the 
royal party imagined that he had 
fallen asleep, he had, without.a 
struggle or asigh,“ slept in Jesus.” 
A. D. 1547. At. 101. 

Samarthan and Verbeiden enu- 
merate, as the works of Faber, 
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thirteen theological treatises, and 
twelve on general literature. 


FREDERICK Myeon was edu- 
cated at Annaberg, and, from the 
purest motives, entered a Fran- 
ciscan monastery. In this retire- 
ment he studied carefully the 
works of Augustine, Biel, and 
Bonaventure, until Tetzel began 
to vend indulgencies in Germany. 
This roused the honest indigna- 
tion of Mycon so, that a year be- 
fore Luther avowed himself a re- 
former, he began to teach the 
poor of Annaberg, who had no 
money to buy pardons, the way 
of justification ‘‘ without money, 
and without price.” In _conse- 
quence of this orthodoxy, he soon 
became obnoxious to Rome, and 
dear to the reformers. They 
appointed him to accompany Bu- 
cardus into England upon a mis- 
sion to Henry VIII. and after 
his return he was nominated the 
coadjutor of Luther, Cruciger, 
&c. in visiting and reforming the 
churchesin Misnia. Besides these 
offices of distinction and respon- 
sibility, he was in fact the apostle 
of Thuringia. His epitaph, by 
Stigelius, is simple and touching 
in the original, but it would suffer 
by a translation. 

Melchior Adam Vit.Germ. Theol. 

CASPER CRUCIGER was a na- 
tive of Leipsic. Constitutionally 
melancholy, his sedentary habits 
contributed to his eminence as a 
scholar. In 1524, he was chosen 
teacher in the school of Magde- 
burgh, and filled that effice with 
honour during three years. But 
ata period when the merits of 
the Reformation were canvassed 
in popular Diets and assemblies, 
talents like those of Cruciger 
could not be spared for private 
teaching; and, accordingly, he 
was to the Diet of Witte- 

berg, and aes Be ond 
reasoning procured for him the 
degree of D.D. His depth of 
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erudition, and integrity of cha- 
racter, endeared him to Luther, 
who availed himself gladly of the 
assistance of Cruciger while car- 
rying on his translation of the 
Bible. In the Diet of Worms, 
he was chosen notary, and wrote 
with such celerity, that some 
speeches delivered upon the oc- 
casion were taken down entire ; 
which made the emperor’s deputy 
exclaim, ‘‘ The scribe of the Lu- 
therans is more learned than the 
legates of the pope.” Nor was 
this the only way in which Cru- 
ciger gave eclat to the Reforma- 
tion: by his mathematical know- 
ledge he arrested the attention of 
learned men in general, inventing 
many instruments for the study 
of the fixed stars, and proving the 
period of the vernal equinox to 
be twenty-six hours later than the 
usual computation. 

Two years before his death he 
was appointed rector of Witte- 
berg academy, and although fre- 
quently overwhelmed by his mor- 
bid melancholy, he continued to 
discharge his arduous duties with 
singular fortitude and success. 
A few nights before his death he 
represents himself as having seen 
an immense chasm in the fir- 
mament, from which issued a 
flame, that struck the earth, and 
flashed back into the heavens. 
This phenomenon he considered 
and deplored as ominous of ap- 
proaching dissensions in the 
church. He died 1548, much 
lamented. His principal works 
consist of commentaries on the 
Gospel of John, the Epistle to 
Timothy, and the Psalms. 

Biblioth. Acad. Witteb. 





Tueopor,of Noriberg, seems to 
have been to Luther,what Epaph- 
roditus was to Paul. On account 
of his mental wealth and hol 
life, he was peculiarly dear both 
to Luther and Melancthon; rarely 
quitting their side, except when 
he retired to wrestle in prayer 
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on their behalf. During the me- 
morable Diet of Augusta, while 
Luther. was contending with the 
catholics, Theodor, for the space 
of fourteen days, spent three 
hours in prayer in each day for 
the success of the truth; and on 
the fourteenth saw his petitions 
answered in the triumph of the 
Lord’s Supper over the Mass. 
He was likewise of great service 
to Luther while writing the com- 
mentary on Genesis and Micah. 
His own labours, as an author, 
were confined to abridging and 
editing. He died A. D. 1549. 
Melchior Adam. 





Pav. Fae. This eloquent 
preacher is supposed by his coun- 
trymen to have died by poison in 
England. Bucer and he came 
together into England by the in- 
vitation of Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and were em- 
ployed in lecturing upon the New 
Testament at Cambridge. While 
thus landably engaged, Fagi died 
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in 1550. In 1556 his body was 
dug up by the command of the 
BLOODY Mary, and consigned to 
the flames. Melchior Adam. 





GrorGE RorarRi. This labo- 
rious man ought to be known, 
were it only because he acted as 
amanuensis to Luther. There is, 
however, a still more interesting 
event in his life: he was the first 
pastor ordained by the protestant 
ministers at the Reformation. 
The peculiarity of this circum- 
stance occasioned the following 
distich, by Caspar Cicuradus. 
“Ordo mihi primus datus instituante Lathero, 

Papa, quid insultas? ad sacra jassus eo.” 

After revising the German 
Bible, and writing the marginal 
notes from the lips of Luther, he 
distributed into volumes the whole 
works of his master: for this ef- 
fort, and owing to his extensive 
acquaintance with books, he was 
chosen librarian at Jena. 


Ex. Nom. Prof. Jen. 
( To be continued occasionally, ) 
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No. XVI. 

ON THE AGONY OF CHRIST. 
And being in an agony he prayed 

more earnestly: and his sweat 

was as it were great drops of 

blood falling down to the ground. 

Luke xxii. 44. 
THE dreadful scene with which 
the text presents us, it is agreed 
by all the evangelists, took place 
immediately after the institution 
of the Holy Supper, and thus 
evinced the reality of that event 
of which that ordinance was de- 
signed to be a perpetual memo- 
rial. Luke commences this part 
of his narrative with an acceunt 
of the place where Christ entered 
upon his spiritual conflict. Thus, 
in the 39th of this chapter: ‘And 
he came out, and went, as he was 
wont, to the Mount of* Olives.” 
Having arrived at the foot of the 





mount, Matthew and Mark in- 
form us, he went to a place called 
Gethsemane. Thither Jesus was 
in the habit of retiring; partly 
for the purpose of prayer; but 
chiefly, no doubt, that he might 
some what familiarize himself with 
that place where he intended the 
dreadful scene of his internal suf- 
ferings should be entered upon: for 
it was in reference to this that he 
had before said, ‘‘I have a baptism 
to be baptised with ;” meaning the 
baptism of his agony and bloody 
sweat, his cross and passion. 
When at this place, he began 
to prepare himself for prayer; 
and the attitude which he as- 
sumed is particularly noticed by 
Luke, verse 40, 41, ‘‘ And when 
he was at the place, he said unto 
them, pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. And he was with- 
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drawn from them about a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down, and 
prayed.” The original word by 
which this removal is expressed, 
signifies that he was carried or 
snatched away from them; which 
exhibits a lively representation of 
the manner in which be was with- 
drawn from his disciples : he was 
seized by vehement anguish, over- 

owered, and, as it were, im- 
pelled forwards, as if by force, 
some paces before them. Thus 
withdrawn, he was left by himself, 
a privacy which suited his pre- 
sent situation, as he and his hea- 
venly Father were to confer with 
each other; and at this important 
crisis no created being could af- 
ford him any assistance. Thus 
alone, he bent his knees down to 
the ground,’as an altar on which, 
in spirit, he offered himself up to 
God. All other holy persons, of 
whom it is recorded that they 
kneeled in prayer to God, were 
but dust and ashes ; but here the 
Lord of heaven and earth kneeled, 
to whom every knee shall bow : 
yea, he did more, for Matthew 
informs us he fell on his face to 
the ground; the only Son of the 
eternal Father prostrating himself 
in the dust. 

The purport of his prayer, on 
this occasion, is noticed by Luke. 
Thus he prayed, verse 42, saying, 
“Father, if thou be willing, re- 
move this cup from me.” The 
whole of our Saviour’s passion is 
frequently called, according to 
the usual phraseology of scrip- 
ture, “a cup.” “In the hand of 
the Lord,” says David, ‘‘ there 
isa cup, and the wine is red ;” 
with which agree various other 
i of scripture: especially 

att. xx. 22. and John xviii. 11. 

Now because our Lord said, 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup 
pass me,” some commenta- 
tors have inferred that he prayed 
for the removal of the whole of 
his bodily sufferings; yet, in such 
4 manner as immediately to recol- 
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lect himself, and acquiesce in the 
divine will. But this could not 
be the meaning of our Lord. 

By. the “‘ cup,” is, I apprehend, 
rather to be understood the pre- 
sent excruciating sense of the 
wrath of God, and the with- 
drawing of the sensible and com- 
fortable assistance which, at other 
times, his human nature used to 
enjoy from the divine. All the 
other cups of his passion he was 
most willing and ready to drink; 
but this cup, whith he now first 
began to taste, in which were 
poured the dregs of the wrath and 
eurse of God, was so extremely 
bitter, that his spotless and feeble 
humanity shuddered at it. In this 
there was nothing sinful. The 
desire of being freed from pain, 
or at least of obtaining some mi- 
tigation of it, is indeed, in itself, 
a natural and blameless affection. 
Hence our Lord only prays for 
the shortening of the duration of 
his ope inward agony, that jt 
might soon pass by, that the 
dreadful tempest of divine wrath, 
which raged on his soul, might 
soon blow over, and be hushed. 

Under all these violent emo- 
tions, therefore, the will of Christ 
continues pure, and innocent; 
and, at length, is seen to rise 
superior to all fear and relue- 
tancy: the conclusion of his 
prayer, is, ‘“‘ nevertheless not my 
will, but thine be done.” 

This was followed by imme- 
diate assistance sent to him from 
above; ‘‘ And there appeared an 
angel unto him from heaven, 
strengthening him.” Notwith- 
standing this, the passion of Jesus 
increased. But who can do more 
than guess at the inward thoughts 
of his soul who was thus bathed 
with a bloody sweat. What other 
view can we take of this dreadful 
scene than as representing the 
agony which the Son of God 
endured.when he felt himself 
charged with the sins of the 
human race; treated by his Fa- 
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ther as if he had been actually 
guilty of those sins; left, while 
thus grappling with terror, sin, 
and hell, to the unaided resources 
of his own humanity, and reali- 
zing, in prospect, a painfal and 
an ignominious death :—and all 
this, for whom?—For you, who 
have believed through grace: 
for you he groaned, and bled, 
and died. 

Accompany mein your thoughts 
to the spot where the agony of 
Jesus took place; enter ‘with me 
into the garden of Gethsemane ; 
move tremblingly along, touched 
with the emotion of contrition as 
you proceed:—y onder is the place; 
what do you see? The Son of 
God thrown prostrate to the earth 
under the weighty burden of our 
guilt; his soul in an agony. Let 
us touch on these two points, as 
the truths fearfully elucidated in 
the text, and as suited to our in- 
struction. 

I. It was guilt imputed to Christ 
which brought him into this state 
of agony. His agony was some- 
thing more than a mere accumu- 
lation of natural suffering: it came 
upon him by divine appointment, 
and was clearly the effect of a 
divine power. It was the hour to 
which, with a tumultuous bosom, 
he had all along looked forwards. 
Thus, in his intercessory prayer ; 
«“‘ Father,” he said, ‘‘the hour is 
come ;” and Mark informsus,(xiv. 
35.) “‘ he went forward a little, 
and fell on the ground, and 
prayed that if it were possible, 
the hour might pass from him.” 
Why, ob, why, thou blessed Jesus, 
wast thou so anxious that this 
hour should pass from thee? 
‘Why, redeemed soul, dost thou 
ask, why? Dost thou not know 
that at that hour thine iniquity 
was laid upon me ; that thy sins 
were heaped upon my head; that 
thy crimes were accumulated on all 
ilies around me ; and, like moun- 
tains piled up to the heavens, in- 
terposed an insurmountable bar- 
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rier to my passage, as thy repre- 
sentative, to glory,but through the 
rent vail of my flesh, the horrors 
of death, and the subterranean 
darkness of the tomb? And was 
it nothing for me, by imputation, 
to become a sinner? Was it a 
light thing for me, who had never 
offended my Father, to be num- 
bered with transgressors ?’—Yes, 
believer,the eternal decrees of God 
had fore-ordained that hour of the 
Redeemer’s agony. And was it 
nothing for Him to meet the Deity 
incensed against pride, passion, 
revenge, unbelief, and atheism? 
View, with ravished and yet ago- 
nizing hearts, this stupendous 
scene. Here is God, heaping on 
the person of thy surety all the 
sins, which thou ever hast commit- 
ted, or ever shalt commit. There 
rests the first and great transgres- 
sion : there, the sin of thy nature : 
there, thy long continued unre- 
generacy: there, thy hardness of 
heart: there, thy incredulity : 
there, thy departure from thy 
first love: there, thy ingratitude 
and all thy backslidings. Now, 
in thy surety, Jehovah sees THEE; 
Jesus is no longer seen as his 
Son. He falls under thy sins. It 
required the strength of a divine 
and almighty Saviour to sustain 
the awful load, and even HE is 
prostrate on the earth. 

II. It was internal anguish on 
account of guilt imputed to him, 
which created in Christ this 
agony. An agony is a violent 
conflict, accompanied with a ve- 
hemence of sorrow, and anguish 
of spirit, threatening instantane- 
ous death.— Yes, without external 
violence offered to his person, 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus was 
ready to expire. Do you suppose 
that the guilt of your transgres- 
sions was expiated without the 
throes of extreme anguish being 
felt by the Son of God ? Oh, read 
in the agony of your surety the 
dreadful punishment from which 
he has rescued you as his re- 
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deemed. His sorrow was very 
vehement and bitter. Matthew in- 
forms us, (xxvi. 37, 38.) that ** he 
took with him Peter, and the 
two sons of Zebedee, and began 
to be sorrowful, and very heavy. 
Then saith he unto them, my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death; tarry ye here, and 
watch with me.” These are 
hrases which read with a dread- 
fl emphasis. Death! yes, thou- 
sands have died of a broken heart. 
But Jesus! what had he done? 
What could come upon him that 
should break his heart? The guilt 
of his people, as yet unexpiated, 
was, then, as a thick cloud upon 
the Son of Righteousness, inter- 
cepting from Jesus the presence 
of his Father. Justice, inflamed 
with resentment against them as 
by him represented, like the burn- 
ing iglendeurs of acomet, amidst 
the horrors of midnight, passed 
very near to his spirit, so that, 
consumed with anguish within 
him, it became almost extinct, 
Then God appeared offended with 
him; then, for the first time, he 
felt, that, as to the effegt at least, 
he was under the expression 
of divine displeasure; then he 
found that personal purity was 
of no avail, and that the ten- 
derness of his Father could, in 
no respect, plead for him in this 
conflict, He must become sensi- 
ble to the moral effects of guilt, 
and be shut out from commisera- 
tion and pity : the heaven over his 
head must be brass; the earth 
under his feet iron, It isto no pur- 
 mdhews grief; prayer cannot re- 
l him, earnestness is equall 
inefficient. The endearing appel- 
lation, the tender epithet, Father, 
now moves not the heart of God; 
must take its course; and 
just God must appear so, 
even against his Son. Vengeance 
tustoyertake rebellious and guilty 
men, This victim is their repre- 
sentative and their head. If he 
intercept from them this 
Cone. Mac. No. 16. 
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punishment, then the stroke of 
jastice must alight on his head. 
This he is resolved to do. The 
resolution is formed; its direful 
consequences now ensue. Jeho- 
vah in the midst of the throne is 
wrapped in the impenetrable 
darkness of justice and judgment; 
the flashes of a fiery’ law dart 
amidst the blackness of Sinai. 
Mount Sion has unstrung its 
harps, and is all suspense and 
silence. The decree is issued ; 
‘*Go forth thou mee of ed 
ople; engage in the confli 
a They in thee are banished 
from my presence; they are ac- 
cursed; wrath must come either 
upon thee or them to the utter- 
most; I hate their sins. Go, 
surety, pursue the track of death; 
drink its poison; extract its sting. 
Be accursed. Become a sacrifice. 
Atone for their offences. Endure 
the horrors of my wrath. Strug- 
gle with hell and everlasting per- 
dition.” 

Here is, indeed, a baptism to 
be baptized with, and well mi 
he be straitened. The humanity of 
5a is tent: His soul shud- 

ers, and his y — 
in the agony, while a profuse per- 
spiration spreads over every part, 
“The sorrows of death compas- 
sed me, and the floods of ungodly 
men made me afraid. The sor- 
rows of hell compassed me about ; 
the snares of death prevented 
me.” Psalm xviii.4, 5. 

See, believer, how it is that God 
can be just, and yet the justifier of 
him who believeth in Jesus. See 
by what method it ishe can cancel 
the guilt of all your transgres- 
sions; through whose merit it is 
that the wanderings of your life 
and the backslidings of your heart 
shall be forgiven; and on whose 
account it is you may confidently 
expect eternal glory. 

he vehemence of the sorrow 
of Jesus, in Gethsemane,’ in- 
creased to an agony of terror; 
but mig which his people must 
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have perished amidst eternal 
torments. Mark uses an expres- 
sion, in describing the agony of 
Christ, which denotes the most 
terrible anguish of soul, and de- 
pression of spirit. “ And he 
taketh with him Peter and James 
and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to be very heavy ;” 
or more literally to be troubled, 
and seized with fear and dread ; 
as it is-said of Paul, when struck 
by a flash of lightning, ** he spoke 
trembling and astonished.” And 
likewise of the women, when sur- 
prised by the appearance of an 

el at the sepulchre,“‘ they were 

ighted.” Was there, then, 
any rolling thunder heard, or 
forked lightning seen by Jesus, 
in Gethsemane? No, if there had 
been, these would not have ter- 
rified the soul of him who clothed 
“the heavens with blackness ; 
walked on the sea; and rebuked 
the winds.” What, then, means 
this amazement and dread? On 
what supposition but that of atone- 
ment can we account for this? 
Other martyrs have gone cheer- 
fully to tortures, and to death; 
whence then arises such trem- 
bling in our Lord? Is the chief 
of ail martyrs more timorous and 
faint-hearted than they? Is he 
afraid of the scourge, or of con- 
tumely, or of death? God forbid. 
It was the judicial displeasure 
of God directed against him as 
the surety of his people, that was 
the real cause of the Redeemer’s 
agony of terror. Jehovah suffered 
him to be surrounded and dis- 
tracted with terrors; fierce wrath 
rolled over his soul. How, or in 
what manner that took place so 
as to be so direfully felt by the 
Redeemer, it is impossible for us 
to say. Judging from the effect, it 
appears he was not far from being 
terrified unto death. ‘ Though 
God, in the ordinary course of na- 
ture,” observes a pathetic writer, 
“ has so constituted the human 
frame, that, on any great anguish 
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of mind, and sudden alarm of 
fear, the blood impetuously flows 
to the heart, yet, in this instance, 
such is the power of extreme 
agony under which the soul of 
Christ was labouring, that it not 
only drives the purple stream of 
life from its receptacle, the heart, 
but, contrary to the course of na- 
ture, bursts the veins, lacerates 
the pores, and forces a_ thick 
grumous blood to issue from every 
part of the body; which, being 
immediately congealed by the 
coldness of the night, falls, as it 
were, in great sanguine clots to 
the ground.” “‘And his sweat was, 
as it were, great drops of blood 
falling tothe ground.” Here I 
can go no further. Judge for 
yourselves what a hell you must 
have escaped, when it was thus 
Jesus delivered you from the 
wrath to come. Oh, it is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God! Oh, tremendous 
state, having nothing in prospect 
but a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and of fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversary! 

III. The drops of the Re- 
deemer’s blood were, in part, an 
atonement for the transgressions 
of his people. His agony could 
not but be very meritorious for 
his people, considering that it 
proceeded from an abasement of 
the divine in the human nature 
of Jesus. 

In what a stupendous light, 
then, does this place the humilia- 
tion and condescension of Jesus ? 
Is it possible ? Was it the eternal 
Son of the eternal Father that 
was in an agony? Gethsemane! 
Dost thou know whose footsteps 
they were that trod thy fertile 
soil; whose blood that was which, 
on that dark and dis night, 
thou wast permitted to drink? It 
was the precious blood of God’s 
only begotten and well-beloved 
Son; and this is the price he 
pays for the redemption of all his 
people. Had they forfeited hea- 
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ven? Jesus for them left his 
glory. Was God displeased with 
them? Jesus was deprived of the 
blissful presence of his Father. 
Were they polluted and defiled? 
Jesus took into union with his 
divine nature a spotless humanity, 
and an undefiled and reasonable 
soul. Were they accursed? Jesus 
was made a curse. Were they 
condemned to eternal torments? 
Jesus drank the very dregs of the 
mingled displeasure and wrath of 
God. Are they covered all over 
with the deep stain of sin? Jesus 
resigned his very blood for their 
transgression. 

Trembling sinner, Jehovahcan- 
not receive a more costly sa- 
crifice for the sin of thy soul. 
Not all the waves of the worship- 
ped Ganges, the waters of Abana 
and Pharpar, nor even ocean it- 
self could wash thy soul from 
the pollution of one single crime; 
but the blood of Jesus can cleanse 
thee from thy foulest stains. Each 
of those clotted drops which des- 
cended in this bloody sweat from 
his brow, is worth to him that be- 
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lieveth, more than ten thousand 
worlds. 

Believer in Jesus, why is thy 
countenance so sad? Why art 
thou discouraged? Cannot the 
blood of God’s dear Son relieve 
the smart of all thy spiritual pain ? 
Has not thy Saviour endured the 
a of thy transgressions ? 

as not hell felt the terror of his 
victorious death? Yes; death has 
lost its sting. The grave is van- 
quished ; God _ seeks no other sa- 
crifice; no other atonement for 
thy sins; and now you are in- 
vited to this flow of full salvation. 
Thy Saviour who was delivered 
for thy offences has been raised 
again for thy justification, and 
you who believe are all-glorious 
in his eyes. Rejoice now, there- 
fore, in his sufferings for you. 
Speedily the merit of his sacrifice 
shall avail to bring you into that 
holy, happy place, where already 
a multitude are heard, saying,with 
loud voices, ‘‘ thou art worthy, for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeem- 
ed us unto God by thy blood, and 
we shall reign for ever and ever.” 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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To the Editors. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF BARTHOLOMEW DAY. 


As a firm adherent to the prin- 
ciples of nonconformity, I have 
been nota little alarmed by what 
I feel inclined to designate the 
commencement of a calendar of 
saints’ days among congregatio- 
nal dissenters ; and I was grieved 
to find the observance of such 
days advocated in your valuable 
miscellany, without meeting a 
reply. I have been hoping that 
Some more able opponent of the 
Practice would Eee the field, 
and feel not a little astonished 

latno individual has yet step- 

ed forward to deprecate its in- 

n. 


I may have taken a wrong view 
of the subject, and if so, shall be 
happy to find myself singular, 
and shall rejoice to be corrected. 
The silent indulgence of an error 
will always be injurious to the 
mistaken individual, as it tends 
to fix that error more deeply in 
his mind, and thereby renders its 
removal a task of augmented dif- 
ficulty. On the contrary, discus- 
sion, when properly conducted, 
will be advantageous to truth, by 
displaying it in a more favour- 
able and commanding position, 
than would otherwise have been 
recognized as its right. Under 
the influence of these sentiments, 
I venture to ask publicity for 
opinions which appear to me cor- 
rect and important. 

2D2 
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Though not altogether satisfied 
respecting the propriety of com- 
memorating the Reformation; I 
shall at present confine miy re- 
marks to the observance of Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. To this, then; I 
object, as strongly marked with 
the features of popery. 

It was with such practices, 
and under equally plausible ap- 
pearances, that the worship of 
saints originated. The martyr- 
dom of distinguished characters 
seemed to be an event, well wor- 
thy the remembrance of those, 
who professed to follow them, as 
they had followed Christ. The 
appointment of a particular day 
to commemorate such an event; 
might have received a sanction 
from the previous institution of 
sabbatic festivals to celebrate the 
birth of Christ, his triumphal en- 
try into Jerusalem, the effusion 

the Holy Spirit, and other 
events of equal interest and im- 
portance; the observance of 
which, however, for wise rea- 
sons, was not deemed hecessary 
by the head of the church, and 
is no where authorized by his 
apostles. A day having been con- 
stituted as a memorial perhaps 
of the grace of God akoed in 
certain events, and in the indivi- 
duals to whom those events occur- 
red; and not having been at all 
designed to commemorate the 
performances of a creature; the 
mind would yet have been insen- 
sibly led to the contemplation of 
the individuals concerned, and 
the tongue would naturally be 
employed to panegyrize their 
principles in the abstract, and 
their characters as developing 
these principles, until, warmed 
with admiration of their virtues, 
their failings were forgotten ; and 
at length, in the fervour of 
eloquence, their ha spirits 
—_ invoked. From Phi and 
thus far progress has in the pre- 
sent day been made, it would be 
no mighty stride for the hearers 


to consider as a serious prayer, 
what was only intended as a rhe- 
torical flourish, and to bow before 
the shrine of a saint; whom the 
church universally celebrated and 
revered, whose mefiiory the 
preacher had honoured with a 
sermon; arid whom, as though 
convinced of his presence he had 
directly addressed. It is vain to 
plead that the days of such igno- 
rance have gone by. No improve- 
ment in learning, or in science, 
will preserve the mind from the 
grossest errors in religion; and 
if a protestant bishop has se far 
relapsed into the darkness of po~ 
pery, as to pray for the dead, 
protestant dissenters onght to be- 
ware of encouraging a principle, 
that, in its remotest application, 
would allow a retrograde move- 
ment to the errors of Rome. 
Your correspondent, Non. Con. 
imagines that his wife’s reply to 
the question of his little daughter, 
sufficiently refutes such an objec- 
tion to the observance of Bar- 
tholomew Day, as the one I have 
advanced. “ The difference,” says 
madam, ‘‘ between us and the ca- 
tholies lies here ; they keep such 
days by praying to their saints ; 
we keep this day merely by pray- 
ing to God in the name o ode, 
that we may be made meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in 
light :”—and what day, I would 
ask, does a christian not keep in 
the same manner; or, if this be 
all, why select Bartholomew Day, 
rather than another? Besides, 
this argument would allow of our 
observing all the saints’ days in 
the calendar, With this single pro- 
viso, that we should not address 
to them our supplications. To 
such a practice I object, as his- 
tory and observation combine to 
iter", that,wherever such epochs 

ave been instituted and observ- 
ed, the sabbath has fallen into 
disrepute, and formality and 
superstition have obtained un- 
controlled dominion. 
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Bat even were I to omit the 
consideration of its resemblance 
te popish customs, and its ten- 
dency to countenance some of 
the errors of Rome; [I should 
oppose the observance of this or 
any other such commemorative pe- 
riod, as calculated to attach an 
undue importance and honour to 
the performances of men. The 
appointment of a sabbatical day 
was an honour which the chris- 
tian dispensation seems to have 
appropriated to the greatest of 
works, the work of an incarnate 
God; and all attempts to give 
similar honours to other occur- 
rences, great and beneficial as 
they may have been, appear to 
involve a reflection on the wis- 
dom which has selected the sab- 
bath alone; and adopted this 
plan of distinguishing from all 
minor events the most wonderful 
event that is to be found in the 
history of time. Why should we 
place inferior agents or inferior 
works upon any apparent equa- 
lity with this, by appointing a 
period, atthe recurrence of which, 
they shall be commemorated by 
religious services? The same dan- 
ger is not to be apprehended 
from our observing, as indivi- 
duals, certain epochs of our lives, 
which have been peculiarly mark- 
ed by the providence or grace of 
God; nor from a church, or a 
larger body of christians agree- 
ing to celebrate, in a suitable man- 
ner, some extraordinary events 
in which they have been parties 
concerned. Neither will the objec- 
tion lie against the observance of 
anniversaries to commemorate the 
opening of places of worship, or 
the establishment of useful socie- 
ties. But it certainly applies to 
the instance under review. Here 
is an event that has occurred 

re we were born ; an event in 
which human agents are so pro- 
Minent, that, to use the softest 
language, it is difficult to avoid 
MOticing their names, or panegy- 
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rizing their actions. In applaud- 
ing their conduct in this particu- 
lar instance, there is a danger of 
forgetting their blemishes, and 
dwelling so long and so much 
upon their virtdes, as to render 
them the idols of our own hearts, 
and to lead our people to idolize 
them toe. So far from being cal- 
éulated to counteract, the obser- 
vance of Bartholomew Day will 
tend to encourage and to promote 
this feeling; and even should the 
greatest caution be observed by 
the preachers, when recurring 
te the subject, the rendering sa- 
cred of any period of time for 
the commemoration of an affair, 
in which human agency must be 
so distinctly recognized, is in it- 
self objectionable, as attaching 
an honour te a minor occurrence, 
and to mere mortals, which should 
be appropriated to the wonders 
of Calvary, and to the Lord of all. 

I am further dissatisfied with 
the practice, because it seems te 
encourage an improper feeling. I 
am py Sats of fi Awe bet I 
confess I am no friend to party- 
spirit. We know how prefie the 
human mind is to indulge such a 
feeling, and the commemoration 
of the sad events of Bartholomew 
Day has a tendency to promote 
its indulgence ; and to give unne- 
cessary umbrage to faa who 
are already prejudiced enongh. 
The ejection of our nonconform- 
ist ancestors must be considered 
as a display of bigotry and perse- 
cution on the part of the hierar- 
chy, and indeed of those who go- 
verned at the time. Without re- 
linquishing this opinion of the 
transaction, or ceding one of the 
principles of nonconformity, 
christian charity seems to forbid 
our raking up the misdeeds of 
former days, from the oblivion in 
which they might otherwise be 
buried, oa obtruding them every 
year upon the attention of those 
who, while attached to the hierar- 
chy, perhaps abhor equally with 
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ourselves that disgraceful event. 
I am far from pleading for a 
cringing timidity in advocating 
the cause of dissent. Let us 
state and defend our principles 
with all the boldness and the zeal 
which the importance of those 
rinciples demands; and if offence 
be taken at such conduct, no 
blame can be attached to us; the 
offence is evidently against the 
principles which we deem to be 
true. But if we connect those 
principles with an instance, the 
application of which will be ac- 
counted invidious; if we brandish 
this continually in the eyes of 
churchmen, and prolong its me- 
mory from year to year, we are 
‘certainly rejecting the example 
and precept of Paul, who himself 
became all things to all men, that 
he might win them by avoidin 
to give unnecessary offence, an 
enjoined on us to place no occa- 
sions of stumbling in the way of 
those who are denominated weak. 
‘We may admire the conduct of 
the ejected ministers; we may 
disapprove the tyranny which was 
displayed in their expulsion; we 
may gve our hearty assent to those 
grand principles for which they 
Suffered ; but all this may be 
allowed without sanctioning the 
observance of Bartholomew Day. 
I believe every Englishman would 
approve of those sentiments of 
loyalty, of attachment to the Re- 
volution, and to the memory of 
William the Third, which are the 
leading articles in the creed of 
the Orange Societies that have 
for many years existed in Ire- 
land. Yet the prejudices which 
are excited by the very name of 
an orangeman, in the minds of 
many of the native Irish, and the 
invidious reflections upon the con- 
duct of their ancestors, and upon 
the Roman Catholic religion, 
which are implied by the conti- 
nuance of those institutions, and 
by the events they celebrate ; 
would lead every well wisher to 
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that neglected island, to desire 
their abolition. For the same 
reasons, would I plead against 
the observance of Barticleaion 
Day. Would Paul have allowed 
the disciples of Jesus to celebrate 
the day of his martyrdom by any 
public services? Would he not 
have asked, ‘“‘ Was Paul crucified 
for you, or were ye baptized in 
the name of Paul;” as a plea 
against giving any such honours 
to his memory? Would he not 
have urged the necessity of con- 
ciliating the minds even of the 
rulers, and of giving no needless 
offence, of avoiding the very ap- 
pearance of an offence, as a rea- 
son why the circumstance should 
be suffered to die away unnoticed? 
And will not the same reasons 
fully apply to the subject of dis- 
cussion? If then: we must cele- 
brate some interesting epoch in 
the. history of dissenters, let us 
select one which will promise a 
greater union of feeling am 
christians of all denominations. If 
we must think and speak of Bar- 
tholomew Day, let it be consider- 
ed rather as a subject of grief, 
than of exultation; and while we 
rejoice in the boldness of our 
forefathers, let us sincerely de- 
plore the crime which called that 
boldness into exercise. 

My last objection against com- 
memorating this event, is that it 
would appear to connect the cause 
of dissent too much with the names 
of fallible men. I conceive that 
the nonconformists were wrong 
in adhering to the hierarchy so 
long, nor should I assign, as the 
reasons of my dissenting from 
the established church, those par- 
ticular circumstances which a 
peared to weigh upon their minds. 
But, if I fully agreed with them 
on every point, I should still be 
desirous of insulating my prin- 
ciples from the authority of their 
names. To lay so much stress 
upon the conduct of our ancestors, 
savours in uo small degree of that 
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hereditary religion to which non- 
conformist principles stand dia- 
metrically opposed. Let our opi- 
nions stand or fall according to 
their propriety or worthlessness. 
Let us disdain the appearance of 
shielding them behind the ve- 
nerable names of antiquity; and 
while we thank God that his grace 
has been manifested in the con- 
duct of those men who have gone 
before us, let us leave those 
churches to canonize their prede- 
cessors, that can boast of but few 
saints, except those that are en- 
rolled in their calendar. To cele- 
brate the anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of King Charles, may be 
consistent with the purposes of a 
hierarchy, but to establish a rival 
anniversary can never tend to the 
prosperity of dissent. M.C.P. 





“ON THE MUTUAL ASSISTANCE IN 
THEIR GREAT WORK, WHICH 
THE MINISTERS OF THE GOS- 
PEL MAY DERIVE FROM STA- 
TED FRIENDLY VISITS TO 
‘EACH OTHER. 


Tue public teachers of christia- 
nity are, in the sacred volume, 
frequently called labourers, stew- 
ards, watchmen; and it is im- 
possible for a reflective and seri- 
ous mind, to pursue the train of 
ideas suggested by these designa- 
tions, without being deeply af- 
fected with the responsibility at- 
tached to their function. Those 
who enter into the christian mi- 
nistry, with a just view of the 
many arduous duties which they 
have to perform, and the various 
and peculiar difficulties which 
they have to surmount, may well 
exclaim, ‘“‘ who is sufficient for 
these things?” No class of men 
stands in greater need of encou- 
tagement, and while their chief 
support and solace are derived 
from Jesus Christ, the great Mas- 
ter of assemblies, it cannot be 
denied, that they are capable of 
materially aiding one another. 


On Friendly Visits among Ministers. 
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Hence I ask, might not a more 
regular, frequent, and affectionate 
intercourse prove mutually bene- 
ficial? Acting under the same au- 
thority, aiming at the same grand 
object,exercisedwith similar trials, 
and engaged in similar duties, they 
have more than ordinary reasons 
to cultivate a cordial friendship ; 
yet I fear, except in some few 
instances, there is but a very lax 
and feeble connexion between 
Zion’s watchmen. Those count 
associations, which are now uni- 
versally established, deserve un- 
questionably to be encouraged ; 
but they are too large, and too 
much occupied with the general 
business of religion, to answer 
the end proposed in this paper. 

Were two or three ministers, 
whose local vicinity made it con- 
venient, to exchange visits at sta- 
ted periods, separated only by 
short intervals, I am persuaded 
such visits might be rendered a 
source, both of personal improve- 
ment, and public utility. Nor let 
it be imagined, that the diversity 
of talent, of taste, of habits, and 
circumstances, would form any 
solid objection against such a 
plan. Indeed, the different gifts, 
attainments, and situations of 
ministers, furnish a powerful ar- 
gument for intimate friendship 
and co-operation. The accurate 
biblical critic may derive advan- 
tage from the plain popular tex- 
tuary, while the latter will gain 
light and instruction from his 


more erudite co nion; the 
man of profound thought, and 
close reasoning, may be benefited 


by the warm hearted,impassioned 
brother, who never steps beyond 
the limited range of beaten com- 
mon places, but has the happy 
art of saying, with new emphasis 
and unction, what he has said be- 
fore a hundred times. The ob- 
ject of ministers, associating in 
this manner, should be to -lend 
mutual aid in the direetion and 
prosecution of their studies; in 
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the discharge of their public and 
ane in the regula- 
tion of their private intercourse. 

Those who bear the vessels of 
the Lord, and wait at the altar, 
have, incommon with others, their 
infirmities, their foibles, and their 
faults. Although it might be 
construed as indicating the ex- 
treme of austerity, to impose or 
enjoin a rigid restraint upon the 
few colloquial hours they pass 
with each other, yet it must be 
regretted, that their discourse has 
not more generally a designed 
and steady reference to the things 
connected with their high office. 
A minister who does not spend 
much time in the study, will not 
long,when in the pulpit, command 
the respect of judicious hearers. 
* Jt is not,” says Dr. South, 
** the oil in the wick, but in the 
vessel, which must feed the lamp. 
The former indeed may cause a 
present blaze, but it is the latter 
which must give it a steady last- 
ing light. It is not the spending 
money a man carries in his pocket, 
but his hoards in the chest or the 
bank, which must make him rich, 
and enable him to enrich others.” 
‘Those who are habituated to ex- 
ercise intellect and judgment, 
joined = a devotional spirit, in 
i rsevering research, 
te hardly Pail of making some 
valuable disgoveries, or collecting 

some interesting facts, er strikin; 
out some happy train of original 
thoughts, or iene forth some 
be, hight allusions, Rago would 
i acceptable to persons 
employed in the same hae and 
laborious vocation. Let us then 
suppose, two or three ministers to 
meet often, with the avowed aim 
of reciprocal improvement. The 
character of those authors, who 
supply the best materials for a 
christian pastor’s standinglibrary, 
will almost necessarily become 
the subject of discussion. They 
may point out works worthy of 
perusal, not with cursory brevity, 


but with observations and remarks 
which might present a fair esti. 
mate of their merits, Is it not 
probable, that many a precious 
mine of theological knowledge 
would thus be opened, which 
might otherwise remain concealed 
or neglected? Let them be fel- 
low-helpers in every way, which 
may contribute to advance their 
improvement in general and 
scriptural knowledge. By care- 
fully selecting and mutaally lend- 
ing books, by marking out a defi- 
nite course of reading, by pro- 
posing and canvassing different 
modes of study, by submitting 
to examination plans and sketches, 
the mental faculties will be both 
exercised and invigorated. Mi- 
nisters of the gospel, by a fre- 
quent interchange of friendl 
visits, might materially assist mee | 
other jn the discharge. of their 
public and pastoral duties, Those 
who earnestly seek the salvation 
of immortal souls, will feel deeply 
concerned to declare the whole 
counsel of God in a manner and 
spirit, best calculated to produce 
permanent and salutary effects, 
A comprehensive acquaintance 
with the truth is not alone suffi- 
cient, without ability, to give a 
vivid and impressive exhibition of 
it. That aptness to teach, which 
Paul places among the essential 
qualifications of achristian bishop, 
is the result partly of gifts, and 
partly of discipline inl experi- 
ence. Let this be once granted, 
and then, as discipline requires 
rules, and experience grows out 
of observed facts and events; 
surely hence must arise to gospel- 
ministers, the most interesting 
themes to fill up the hours of 
brotherly conference. 

What are the best methods of 
preaching the word, of expound- 
ing the scriptures, of catechising 
youth, of reclaiming backsliders? 
How may the few primary and 
essential principles of christianity 
be always presented with due 
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prominence, and yet with a va- 
riety of aspects, adapted to en- 

the attention of hearers? 
Few are doctrinal and practical 
subjects, to be properly propor- 
tioned, connected, and enforced ? 
When the symptoms of a worldly 
or lukewarm spirit begin to ap- 

among professors of religion, 
where shall we find, and in what 
manner apply, approved and effi- 
cacious specifics, to remove this 
dangerous malady? How may 
the fretting leprosy of antino- 
mianism, which, after making a 
certain progress, is generally in- 
curable, be effectually arrested, 
and checked in its incipient state? 
These are questions, in which 
faithful ministers must feel a pe- 
culiar interest. When they come 
together, such inquiries should 
not be lightly touched on the 
surface, and hastily dismissed, but 
treated with all the close attention, 
and profound seriousness, which 
they deserve. The most eminent 
and remarkable instances of mi- 
nisterial zeal and_ usefulness, 
should also be brought forward 
as occasion fairly offers. If the 
hero studies profane history, to 
improve himself in military tac- 
tics; certainly the evangelical 
preacher should peruse the in- 
structive pages of ecclesiastical 
history and select biography, to 
prepare himself for the pulpit, 
and teach him to wield with vi- 
gour and dexterity the sword of 
the spirit. 

There are at times some deli- 
eate and difficult cases, in almost 
every christian church, which re- 
= more than ordinary pru- 

ence and decision in him who 
fills the pastoral office. Conjuanc- 
tures will sometimes occur, when 
one rash or mismeasured_ step 
cannot be retrieved. In such cir- 
Cimstances, how important and 

4 is it, to have a tried 
friend, a brother, whose wisdom 
and experience fit him to cast 
light on the doubtful path of duty, 

Cone, Mac. No. 16. 
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or at any rate furnish a clue to 
conduct through its intricate 
mazes. 

Ministers of the gospel, by a 
frequent interchange of friendly 
visits, may assist each other in 
the regulation and management 
of their private intercourse with 
their people. Conscientious pas- 
tors have found it no easy task, 
to unite dignity with diseretion, 
cheerfulness, affability, and free- 
dom, with becoming gravity, in 
the company of their people. 
Some, in the ingenuous and warm 
flow of eonversation, forget the 
sanctity of their office, and de- 
scend to a familiarity subversive 
of that high esteem in which they 
oughtever to be held; while others, 
to avoid this danger, scarcely 
visit their people at all, unless in 
sickness, when the meeting is 
marked by an awkward formality, 
occasioned by previous distance, 
There is unquestionably a middle 
way, however difficult it may be 
to find and keep it. In such an 
association as is here recom+ 
mended, a multitude of queriés 
relative to this important point 
of practice, might be impartially 
handled. What topics present a 
neutral ground, from which éasy 
and safe transitions may be made 
to things of a religious nature ? 
How may the prejudices which 
the worldly-minded feel against 
genuine godliness, be diminished 
and worn away; or the minds of 
young people be attracted and 
engaged by subjects, calculated 
at once to inform and improve 
them? What are the best means 
of preserving the devout and 
vital spirit of instructive conver- 
sation among real christians? 
In agitating and discussing points 
of this kind, ministers would gain 
more practical benefits than can 
easily be detailed. It would not 
be difficult to appeal to facts, 
Some have frankly owned the 
manifold advantages they have de- 
rived from brotherly intercourse, 
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In doubtful matters, amidst dis- 
couraging circumstances, under 
the pressure of languor; the col- 
lision of intellect has struck out 
new light; the springs of sympa- 
thy have afforded fresh consola- 
tion ; and the ardour of friendship 
has given a new impulse to zeal 
and diligence. Well would it be, 
were christian teachers and pas- 
tors to concert their measures, 
and join their efforts in such a 
manner, as to render them, in the 
fullest and strictest sense, fellow- 


. labourers, and fellow-helpers to 


the truth. Amicus B. 





To the Editors. 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


Tue following reflections were 
occasioned by the writer’s having 
often observed the terms law and 
i, used in a manner which, 
e conceives, is calculated to pro- 
duce the most dangerous conse- 
quences to the interests of chris- 
tianity. While it is the duty of 
the christian teacher to declare 
the whole counsel of God, he 
ought, in the discharge of this 
awfully important duty, to exhibit 
divine truth in such a light as 
shall prevent men from viewing 
the Divine Being as an austere 
task master, or from indulging in 
that callous, self-deceiving com- 
placency, which shows itself in 
claiming fellowship with God, 
while the moral precepts of his 
law are entirely disregarded. A 
proper attention to this would 
entirely supersede the supposed 
necessity for the use of those 
obnoxious epithets which chris- 
tians of one denomination are so 
often found bestowing on those 
of another ; and thus the majesty 
of truth would be found exerting 
its benign inftuence in forming, of 
one heart, and one soul, the true 
disciples of Jesus, and carrying 
conviction to the minds of the 
most stout hearted and far from 
righteousness. 


[Aprit, 

The manner in which the terms 
in question are applied by many, 
lays the foundation for an unjust 
distinction between the two grand 
eras of the dispensation of mercy, 
by which they are represented as 
at variance with each other ‘on 
the most important of all points, 
namely, that of a sinner’s justifi- 
cation before God. 

Now, as human nature has been 
the same in all ages, and, as the 
attributes of God are unchange- 
able, it follows, that there never 
was, and, while these things con- 
tinue so, that there never can be 
but one ground on which man can 
stand accepted before his Maker. 
Accordingly, whether we look at 
the splendour of the old dispen- 
sation, or regard the still more 
glorious simplicity of the new,— 
we behold the true worshipper 
drawing nigh to God, with his 
eye fixed on the propitiatory, or 
mercy septal. deeply con- 
scious of his guilt, renouncin 
every plea but that which he 
draws from the manifestation of 
the sovereign mercy of heaven. 
But although this principle seems 
as if written with pencils of light 
on every page of divine revelation, 
the law of God, which is holy, 
and just, and good, is considered 
by many as a system of rigorous 
slavery, to which they oppose the 
gospel, as freeing men from all 
obligation to rectitude of conduct, 
impiously denominating such doc- 
trine ;—‘* The liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made them free.” 

To expose the lurking evils, and 
the absurdity of such sentiments; 
—to recommend divine truth as 
perfectly consistent with itself in 
all its parts ;—to show that the 
yoke of Christ is easy, and his 
burden light !—and, that his ser- 
vice is freedom in perfection, the 
following arguments are submit- 
ted to the judgment of the reader. 

In the first place. The MORAL 
LAW, or, in other words, those 
rules which God, as the governor 
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1819.] 
of the universe, the Lord of the 
souls and consciences of men, has 
given them for the regulation of 
their lives, so far from containing 
any thing inimical to the best in- 
terests of his creatures, is uni- 
formly represented as a peculiar 
favour bestowed upon them. When 
God communicated this law, it 
was to a comparatively small 
number of his creatures, selected 
from the great mass of mankind; 
and this circumstance was always 
considered as a proof of his fa- 
vour for them. 
It would be tedious to enume- 
rate the instances in which the 
happiness of this people, under 
the law, is contrasted with the 
misery of their former situation, 
and mentioned as giving them a 
decided superiority to the sur- 
rounding nations. They are re- 
minded that God had brought 
them out of the house of bondage ; 
had given them good statutes and 
judgments, and that he had not 
dealt so with any other nation. 
And how often does the felicity 
which they enjoyed by their be- 
ing placed under this law, afford 
matter for the most rapturous ef- 
fusions which the prophets ever 
uttered. ‘In this respect, the dy- 
ing testimony of Moses speaks 
volumes. Moses had been with 
them in the wilderness, as their 
leader, for the space of forty 
years;—he had shared with them 
in all their joys and sorrows ;— 
had seen the arm of the Lord dis- 
played in working deliverance for 
them, and visiting with awful 
judgments those who oppressed 
them ;—and when about to close 
his eyes in death, on a retrospec- 
tive view of all the way by which 
the Lord had lead ‘them, he ex- 
claimed ;—** Ha py art thou, O 
Israel; who is like unto thee, O 
saved by the Lord !” 
Now, I ask, whether the same 
‘Opinion of this law be not 
stil entertained by all those who 
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are capable of duly estimating 
its value? Whence arise all those 
arguments, those moving appeals 
to the sensibilities of humanity, 
that are at this day urged, and 
urged too with surprising effect, 
in behalf of the heathen world ? 
Is it not because gross darkness 
hath covered them? because they 
are literally perishing for lack of 
knowledge ;—because the dark 
places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty? With what 
intent is the everlasting gospel 
commanded to be preached to 
every creature andes heaven ; 
why do so many forego almost 
every earthly comfort, and with 
their lives in their hand, go forth 
burning with zeal to promulgate 
the dictates of heaven: to what 
shall we attribute that more than 
Herculean attempt, now prose- 
cuted with unexampled ardour 
and unparalleled success, toenable 
every man, in his own tongue, 
wherein he was born, to read the 
wonderful works of God? Is it 
that the nations of the earth may 
be enslaved, by being placed un- 
der a system of tyranny, that 
shall goad them to the perform- 
ance of impossibilities? No: it is 
that the eyes of their under- 
standing may be enlightened; 
that they may be turned from 
darkness to light ; that they may 
be delivered from the most ab- 
ject slavery, and introduced into 
the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God; that they may be 
taught to deny ungodliness, and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
and righteously, and godly in this 
world, and be prepared for the 
endless felicity of a future state 
of existence. 

But, in the second place. Al- 
though this may be allowed to 
hold true as it respects the moral 
precepts of the law, still it may 
be urged that the ceremonial ob- 
servances of it formed a heavy 
yoke of bondage. This is an opi- 

2E2 
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nion founded on mistaken ideas 
of several passages of the New 
Testament, which refer, not to 
those ordinances which were of 
divine appointment, but to the al- 
most innumerable ceremonies and 
vain traditions which the Scribes 
and Pharisees imposed, and by 
which they rendered the command 
of God of none effect. That the 
Mosaic ritual, so far from being 
burdensome or oppressive to the 
worshippers, was their supreme 
delight, will appear evident, from 
the following considerations. 
First: The circumstances in 
which they were placed, were, in 
every respect, favourable to the 
services required of them. They 
were under the superintendence 
of a particular providence ;—he 
who fed them with manna from 
the clouds, and brought water 
for them out of the flinty rock, 
supplied them in abundance with 
whatever was needful to keep up 
their worship in all its splendour. 
The fertility of the land in which 
they dwelt, is thus described by 


Moses, Deut. viii. 7. ‘‘ For the 
Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
a good land; a land of brooks of 


water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and 
hills. A land of wheat, and bar- 
ley, and wines, and fig trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil-olive 
and honey. A land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarce- 
ness;—-thou shalt not lack any 
thing in it;—a land, whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass.” Unlike 
the surrounding nations, the Jews 
were unencumbered with the cares 
arising from the business of this 
life ; the agriculture of their coun- 
try afforded them the exercise ne- 
cessary to preserve health; the 
rest of their time was employed 
in the duties of religion. Can we 


conceive a happier state of socie- 
ty on earth? ‘‘ Happy are the 
people who are in such a state; 
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blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord.” Secondly : The mi- 
sery of individuals, and of the 
whole nation, when for a time de- 
prived of an opportunity of ob- 
serving these ceremonies, adds 
much to the strength of our 
argument. Take, as an example, 
the case of David. When, from 
political broils, he was forced to 
abandon his throne, and to seek 
for safety in a foreign land, we 
find him chiefly concerned about 
the loss he sustained in being de- 
prived of the temple worship. 
Thither he had often resorted 
with the multitude, for the ob- 
servance of the holy days, but 
now he was a solitary fugitive, 
and hunted like a partridge on 
the mountains. At the thought of 
his situation, his soul was cast 
down within him ;—he envied the 
birds of the air, their freedom of 
access. to the temple ;—and, as 
the heart panteth for the cooling 
stream, when heated by the chase, 
so his soul panted to come and 
appear before God. Nor was this 
the case of a few individuals, it 
was the feeling that pervaded the 
whole body of the people. When 
the nation was led captive into 
Babylon; their city laid waste, 
and their temple defiled ; we find 
them hanging their harps on the 
willows; sitting down on the 
banks of the rivers, and abandon- 
ing themselves to melancholy, 
when they remembered Zion:— 
and when those who carried them 
captive endeavoured to aggravate 
their woe, by adding insult to op- 
pression, demanding of them 
mirth, saying, sing us one of the 
songs of Zion;—they resented 
the taunting request with noble 
firmness, imprecating on them- 
selves the most signal marks of 
the divine displeasure, if they 
should forget Jerusalem, or cease 
to prefer the holy city to their 
chief joy. With these, and similar 
facts before our eyes, we shall 
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cease to consider the people of 
Israel as a race of slaves, nor 
shall we longer wonder that Paul 
found it a matter of such difliculty 
to persuade those of them, who 
embraced christianity, that the 
rites of their law were abolished 
by the same authority which had 
appointed them; for it is by no 
means evident that thei. strong 
desire to be under the law, that 
they might observe days, and 
months, and times, and years, 
arose from dislike to the doctrines 
of Jesus, but that it originated in 
their attachment to those solem- 
nities which, during so many 
ages, had afforded the seed of 
Abraham the highest felicity. 
Here, however, it may be pro- 
per to notice those passages of 
scripture which seem to oppose 
the view here taken of this sub- 
ject. In doing this, instead of 
adducing numerous quotations, 
we shall merely refer to one or 
two, the others will readily occur 
to the reader’s mind. The first is, 
Matthew xi. 28—30. ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 


-rest. Take my yoke upon you, 


and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls ;—for 
my yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is light. Dr. Macknight and 
others suppose, that Jesus, in this 
address, contrasts the easy and 
pleasant nature of his precepts, 
with the burdensome and labo- 
rious ceremonies of the Mosaical 
yoke. Again, in Acts xv. 10, Pe- 
ter, addressing the council at Je- 
rusalem on the subject of obedi- 


_ ence to the law, as explained and 


enforced by the Judaizing teach- 
ers, says; ‘‘ Now therefore why 
tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear.” Now, allowing that 

e isa reference in these pas- 
sages to the law of Moses, it does 
not follow, that the law in its ori- 


ginal purity is meant; on the con- 
trary, there is every reason to 
believe that both Jesus and Peter 
had in view that intolerable yoke 
of bondage, which the Scribes and 
Pharisees wreathed about the 
necks of the people. Indeed, at 
that time, the law of Moses was 
little known to the people. The 
Scribes and Pharisees usurped 
the seat of Moses and the Pro- 
phets; instead of his doctrines, 
they taught the commandments 
of men; they took away the key 
of knowledge from the people, 
and so completely did they suc- 
ceed in blinding their minds by 
imposing on them their own tra- 
ditions, that they knew not the 
voices of their own prophets, al- 
though they were read in their 
hearing every sabbath-day. Their 
rigid and overbearing interpreta- 
tions of the law; their pretended 
zeal for God, in making converts ; 
their abominable hypocrisy inma- 
king religion a cloke for covetous- 
ness and rapine; their scrupulous 
attention to minute observances, 
while the weightier matters of the 
law were neglected ;—these, with 
other evils that might be enume- 
rated, formed the heavy burdens 
which they laid, yea, bound u 

the shoulders of the people, and 
by causing them to bear which, 
they rendered their lives misera- 
ble, depriving them of the plea- 
sure arising from keeping the 
commandments of God. 

Having thus shown the fallacy 
of viewing the DIVINE LAWas a 
system of oppression, I should 
proceed to prove that the doc- 
trine of the grace of God, as 
taught by Jesus and his Apostles, 
instead of being at variance with 
the moral demands of that law, 
is actually a continuation of them, 
and that too, on an extended 
scale. This being, perhaps, the 
most important part of the ques- 
tion, shall form the subject of a 
future paper. J. M. 
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To the Editors. 


REPLY TO A QUESTION ON A 
CLERGYMAN’S REFUSAL TO 
BURY A DISSENTER, ‘ 


A CORRESPONDENT in your Fe- 
bruary number, p. 127, under the 
head of ‘‘ Recent refusal to bury 
a Dissenter ;” states his “‘ having 
recently witnessed a very unusual 
display of ecclesiastical authority, 
or, speaking more correctly, of 
popish tyranny ;” and asks some 
questions respecting the degree 
and kind of evidence a minister 
of the Church of England can de- 
mand of the baptism, &c. of the 
deceased ; for all which, I should 
refer him to the printed proceed- 
ings of the deputies appointed to 
protect the civil rights of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, published by 
Samuel Burton, 1813; where he 
will find various instances of the 
kind have occurred, and the steps 
taken on those occasions ;—as, 
also, an extract from the luminous 
speech of Sir John Nichol, in the 
Court of Arches, on the case of 
the Rev. John Wight Wickers, 
Rector of Warelby cum Bolton, 
Warwickshire; and which was 
published at length by Butter- 
worth, Conder, &c. in 1810. 

But my object in addressing 
you, goes a little farther; it is, 
to ask my brethren, as dissenters 

inciple, what is there in 
this “‘ display of ecclesiastical au- 
thority,” or, “ popish tyranny,” 
which we complain so bitterly of? 
it only goes to this, that we have 
nota legalized form of words, read 
by a privileged, hired person over 
our mortal remains, and that we 
are thence separated, in our own 
mode of burial, from our establish- 
ed neighbours of the church. And 
what is this hardship? It is really 
what we please to make it for 
ourselves. As dissenters, we at- 
tribute mo virtue to the prayers, 
or to the service, in itself; it is 
the devout frame of our minds, 
when attending the funeral of our 
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friends ; it is our heart-felt sup- 
plications at a throne of grace, to 
our creator and preserver, that is 
to prove the influence on us, from 
the dispensation; and is to show 
how far we are made wiser and 
better by it; and how much more 
prepared to follow those, who by 
faith and patience are now par- 
takers of the promises. 

These may all be obtained 
without the aid of the church 
service, or the presence of its 
minister; and hence, for myself, 
as long as I am not debarred from 
having a sufficient portion of earth, 
in the parish church-yard,to cover 
my mortal remains ; and am assu- 
red that they will haye equal pro- 
tection from disturbers of graves, 
and that my corrupted body shall 
not, by its exposure, shock the 
feelings, or injure the health of 
the living, I shall be content, 
when the time of my departure is 
come, to be deposited in the gene- 
ral cemetery, without those for- 
malities, which my more preju- 
diced neighbours may consider 
essentially necessary or proper. 

am, 
Your humble servant, 
Non. Con. 





To the Editors. 


ON THE RIGHT OF MERE SEAT- 
HOLDERS TO VOTE IN THE 
ELECTION OF MINISTERS. 


Like many of your readers, I 
was very far from being satisfied 
with the view given by your cor- 
respondent J. M. respecting the 
right of mere seat-holders, to vote 
in the choice of ministers; and 
am therefore glad that you have 
determined to allow time for a 
greater number of your corres- 
pondents to express their senti- 
ments upon this important sub- 
ject. As to the query itself which 
gave rise to J. M.’s communica- 
tion, [ cannot but wish that it had 
been otherwise expressed. The 
ground upon which mete seat- 
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holders claim an equal right with 
members of churches to vote in 
the election of ministers, is per- 
fectly obvious; but whether, ac- 
cording to scripture, and the 
essential principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal independency, they possess 
any right whatever of this kind, 
is, I conceive, far more ques- 
tionable. 

In the New Testament, a set- 
tled christian minister is invaria- 
bly spoken of as a church officer, 
and as bearing in his official ca- 
pacity a special and peculiar 
relation to the religious society 
orchurch over which he presides.* 

This relationship, however, is 
always represented as being exclu- 
sive, admitting of no third party ; 
and if we regard scripture prece- 
dent, it is evident, that church 
officers are to be chosen by 
church members alone. This 
is a privilege no where in the 
apostolic writings assigned to any 
persons but such as are denomi- 
nated saints, or disciples, and who, 
in their collective capacity, con- 
stituted churches. 

I am very far from supposing, 
that there are no truly pious per- 
sons. in our congregations, who 
are not members of any christian 
society. Such persons, however, 
sin in depriving themselves of the 
privileges of christians ; and it is, 
without doubt, the duty of those, 
who, having given themselves to 
the Lord, have also given them- 
selves to one another, according 
to his will, to introduce into their 
churches, if possible, all such per- 
sons as give scriptural evidence 
of being, christians indeed. But 
We are not at liberty so far to 
compromise matters, as to extend 
this important church privilege to 
those, who, by refusing to make 
amore public and decided pro- 
fession of religion, debar them- 
selves from the Lord’s table. 

_ “See particularly Acts xiv. 23. Phil. 
i. 1. Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18.—iii, 1—7, 
1 Cor. xii, 28. 1 Tim. iii. 2 ands. 
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If we relinquish one important 
distinction between those who are 
church members, and those who 
are not, why not relinquish all? 
Why not throw down the walls of 
the church at once? 

As it regards the possession of 
real religion, the world contains 
but two descriptions of persons, 
those who fear God, and those 
who do not. That this division is 
also applicable to our various con- 
gregations, cannot be doubted. 
Now between the possession and 
the want of the vital principles of 
religion, the difference isimmense. 
Those persons who are destitute 
of the efficacious influences of the 
Holy Spirit, have nothing either 
in their state, or in their disposi- 
tions towards God, in common 
with the real christian. Between 
these two parties, there can be no 
spiritual communion; for while 
one is the friend, the other is the 
enemy of God; and while one is 
obedient to the will of God, the 
other, in some form or other, is 
the slave of sin, and under the 
dominion of Satan. Is it all likely, 
therefore, that infinite wisdom 
would assign to them, in this most 
important particular, an equal 
participation of baer or reli- 
gious right? Would not the apos- 
tles have said to mere attendants 
upon public worship, claiming an 
equal right to this important 
church privilege, with church 
members, ‘ Ye have neither part 
nor lot in the matter?” 

I must confess, that [ am an in- 
dependentof the eld school. With 
a few slight exceptions, I most 
cordially embrace the sentiments 
of Cotton, Owen, T. Goodwin, 
&c. upon the subject of church- 
government, because I think they 
are scriptural, and because they 
possessa precision and consistency 
of which modern nonconformists 
appear, in some measure, to have 
lost sight. Like the authors of the 
New Testament, the earlier inde- 
pendents, when they speak of 
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church rights and privileges, re- 
ize , as it res 
aus hearers of the on 9 or 
these who are not members of 
any christian society. ‘“ The 
church having wisely and duly 
debated the whole matter,” says 
Dr. Chauncy, speaking upon this 
subject, in his Divine Institution 
of Congregational Churches, p.64, 
“with all secrecy, and keeping 
things within the church, and [hav- 
ing] asked counsel of God, and 
neighbouring churches, (so far as 
may be needful,) and cometosome 
result among themselves, all, if 
possible, agreeing without strife 
and murmuring,* or, at least, if 
any not so well satisfied, do con- 
sent and acquiesce in the mind of 
the church, the call is agreed 
upon ; but by such only as are actual 
members.” ‘“ Although” says Dr. 
Owen, in his treatise on the 
true Nature of a Gospel Church, 
** there be great differences about 
the nature and manner of the call 
of men unto this office, yet none 
who understand aught of these 
things, can deny, but that it is an 
act and duty of the church, which 
the church alone is empowered by 
Christ to put forth and exert.” 
Again, ‘‘the choice is wholly com- 
mitted and left unto them [the 
members of the churches] by the 
apostles, as that which of right 
did belong unto them.” ‘Churches 
in the election of a pastor,” it is 
said, iv the Historical Remarks 
upon the Discipline practised in 
the Churches of New England,+ 
** are to consider the benefit of all 
that are to be his hearers.” Com- 
mon prudence, with regard to the 
support of a christian ministry ; 
and, especially, our obligation to 
romnote, as far as possible, the 
est interests of mankind, would 
dictate such a consideration as 
this; but to make the special and 
peculiar privileges of a christian 


* Phil. ii. 3,8. 1 Pet. iii, 8. 





+ See Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 
book v. p. 49. 
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church, a sort of common pro- 
perty, ee to all who take 
seats, is not likely, in the end, to 
promote this important object. 
** But,” it is added, “‘ the respect 
that churches do show to others 
in the election of a pastor, ought 
so to be managed, as that they do 
not permit their own just privi- 
leges to be extinguished.” 

Indeed, either church-members 
must have a right to choose their 
own pastors, independently of an 
equal participation on the part of 
mere seat-holders, or else their 
privilege, as to this particular, will, 
in general, amount to nothing. 
Upon an average, it is probable, 
that the number of seat-holders 
in our different places of worship, 
is as five to one, when compared 
with the members of our churches; 
so that, if the former possess 
an equal share in this important 
transaction, with the latter, the 
controul, on the part of seat-hold- 
ers, will be so complete, that the 
privilege of church-members will 
indeed be extinguished, and all 
those exhortations in the New 
Testament, addressed to believers 
or disciples, requiring them to 
‘take heed what they hear,”—“to 
try the spirits,”— and “to look out 
from among themselves,” faithful 
men for church-officers, will be 
rendered inappropriate and nu- 
gatory. 

I differ very materially from 
your correspondent J. M. when 
he speaks of the contributions of 
seat-holders as conferring upon 
them the right to interfere in the 
election of ministers. We will 
suppose a chapel settled in trust 
for the use of independents. Now 
the first inquiry is, to whom does 
this appellation properly belong? 
It evidently refers immediately to 
acertain peculiar mode of ehureh- 
government, and, therefore, it has 
nothing to do, in strict propriety 
of language, with persons who 
are not church-members. Properly 
speaking, those persons, and 
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those only, are independents, or 
congregationalists, who, united 
in a church state, have the exclu- 
sive right of choosing their own 
office-bearers. Hence, I infer, 
that the exclusive right to choose 
its own pastor, on the part of a 
gospel church, is necessarily in- 
eluded in the idea of ecclesiastical 
independency ; and that a chapel 
settled in trust, under the deno- 
mination independent, or congre- 
gational, is necessarily a chapel 
for the use of a christian society, 
possessing this right without any 
sort of foreign or exterior con- 
troul. 
These poinis being settled as 
fundamental principles, suppose 
I am not a member of the church 
where I usually attend, are we to 
imagine, that my seat rent, or 
other pecuniary contribution, will 
alter the constitution of the so- 
ciety? Certainly not. My attend- 
ance and contributions seem ra- 
ther to imply my approbation of 
the particular mode of church- 
government adopted. At least, 
they can never authorize me to 
break in upon fundamental prin- 
ciples, and to violate established 
rights. Suppose I give something 
to the Bible Society, do I thereby 
obtain the right of subverting its 
fundamental principles ? Most as- 
suredly I donot. In like manner, 
if the exolusive right of choosing 
its own pastor, as well as all other 
officers, is an essential and fun- 
damental principle of an inde- 
pendent or congregational church, 
and I presume this cannot be de- 
nied, then my transferring a cer- 
tain quantum of property as seat- 
rents, or as a gratuitous donation, 
ean never procure for me the 
tight of interfering with this 
principle. 
I am well aware, that many 
churches would, probably, have 
without ministers, and with- 
outcommodious places for public 
worship, that are now provided 
with both, if they had not been 
Conc. Mac. No. 16. 
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assisted by persons who are not 
members. It must be admitted 
also, that even in religious affairs 
money is power. But is it not a 
matter of deep regret, that per- 
sons calling themselves indepen- 
dents, and who, perhaps, are 
members of congregational so- 
cieties, should, in any case, so 
far lose sight of the peculiar 
natare of a gospel church, and 
should be so far influenced by a 
preference for the maxims of 
worldly wisdom, as to substitute 
the dictates of mere human expe- 
diency, for the obvious prece- 
dents of scripture, and those de- 
dactions which necessarily flow 
from a variety of circumstances 
and injunctions recorded and con- 
tained in the New Testament? 
In some parts of the country, 
managing committees have been 
formed in our congregations, com- 
posed of a few of the more opu- 
lent seat-holders, without any re- 
gard to their being church-mem- 
bers, or their making any profes- 
sions of serious piety. These as- 
sociations necessarily interfere 
with the scriptural and important 
office of deacon, and not unfre- 
quent assume such a degree of 
authority, with regard to the elec- 
tion of ministers, as must prove 
totally subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of an indepen- 
dent or gospel church. That any 
thing but deteriorating conse- 
quences will ultimately follow 
from the establishment of an 
authority over christian socie- 
ties, in general self-constituted | 
as to its origin, and in a great 
measure worldly as to its prin- 
ciples, is not to be expected. 
Unless scriptural evidence of 
real piety be still regarded as 
the indispensable pre-requisite 
in order to church-fellowship; 
and unless the right of choosing 
ministers be retained exclusively 
in the hands of church-members, 
we have no security whatever 
against the introduction of the 
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most seriouserrors. How are we 
to account for the establishment of 
unitarian principles in many of 
our older dissenting congrega- 
tions, is a question which I should 
be glad to see discussed in your 
miscellany. In the mean time, 
I feel persuaded, that this unhap- 
py dereliction arose chiefly from 
the ascendancy of a few indivi- 
duals who were distinguished by 
their worldly respectability, and 
who, possessing none of the seri- 
ous piety of their fathers, were 
dissenters merely from educa- 
tional prejudices. What sort of 
ministers such individuals would 
prefer, it is quite easy to imagine ; 
and are we to suppose that the 
offence of the cross has now 
ceased,—that the carnal mind is 
no longer enmity against God? 
or that seat-holders, in general, 
especially those, who, from their 
situations in life, possess the 
greatest share of influence, have 
received the truth in the love of 
it, and are Israelites indeed? Are 
we to suppose that the same cause, 
operating under the same kind of 
circumstances, and in precisely 
the same situation, is not likely to 
produce exactly the same effects ? 
Your’s, &c. W. E. 
Ea 
THE HEBREW CHRONOLOGY, 
ESTABLISHED AGAINST THE 
CAVILS OF VOLNEY. 


(Concluded from page 157. ) 


Tue ignis fatuus of infidel philo- 

sophy conducts its votaries to a 

morass, into which they plunge 

deeper at every step that they 

advance. M. Volney, accordingly, 
roceeds to assure us, 

4.** That the pretended antedilu- 
vian and postdiluvian chronology, 
so improbable, so absurd even,is, till 
the time of Moses, nothing more 


“than an allegorical fiction of the 


ancient astrologers, whose enig- 
matical language, like that of mo- 
dern alchemists, has led into er- 
ror, first, the superstitious vulgar, 
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then, with the lapse of time, the 
learned themselves, who'lost the 
key of the enigma, and of the se- 
cret doctrine.” 

To a reader of plain common 
sense, who turns to the fifth and 
the eleventh chapters of the book 
of Genesis, this assertion must 
appear to be altogether false, and 
equally unaccountable. The de- 
scription, nevertheless, is not to 
be placed to the credit of M. Vol- 
ney’s invention. It suits several 
oriental chronologies; but may, 
perhaps, best be illustrated by the 
Egyptian, of which we have more 
information, than of any other. 
This was reckoned back from the 
epoch of Alexander’s conquests, 
36,525 years; that is, 100 times 
3653 years. This was purely an 
astronomical cycle, invented for 
the purpose of reducing the Egyp- 
tian year (of 365 days only, 
without intercalation) to the true 
solar year, just as nearly as it is 
approximated, by our new style 
of reckoning, once in every cen- 
tury. Of this vast amount, how- 
ever, only 2,541 years were chro- 
nological; the remainder was 
made up of 30,000 years, which 
they assigned to the reign of He- 
lios, or the sun; and of 3,984 
years, which they distributed, as 
they pleased, among 12 succes- 
sive celestial monarchs. If they 
had computed from an earlier or 
a later epoch, than that of Alex- 
ander, they would, undoubtedly, 
have given more, or fewer years, 
to the reigns of their gods. To 
such a system, M. Volney at- 
tempts to assimilate the Hebrew 
chronology, previous to Moses : 
but can any two things be more 
unlike ?—* Adam lived 130 years, 
and begat a son, and called his 
name Seth: and the days ofAdam, 
after he had begotten Seth, were 
800 years; and he begat sons 
and daughters: and all the days 
that Adam lived were 930 years; 
and he died.”Gen. v. 2—5. Again, 
“Shem was 100 years old, and 
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begat Arphaxad two years after 
the flood: and Shem lived, after 
he begat Arphaxad, 500 years, 
and begat sons and daughters.” 
chap. xi. 10, 11. So begin the 
antediluvian and the postdiluvian 
chronologies. What is there of 
allegorical, astrological, or enig- 
matical language ; and what can 
there be, of enigma and secret 
doctrine, in either? They are as 
plain, as, that two and two make 
four. 

If the length of lives attributed 
to the patriarchs, be deemed ‘‘ im- 
probable and even absurd,” the 
chronology ought not, on that ac- 
count, to be rejected; for it de- 
pends only on their ages, at the 
births of their successors, not on 
the years which they afterwards 
lived. But the pretended absur- 
dity of the original longevity of 
mankind, and of its gradual re- 
duction to the present standard, 
requires stronger proof than infi- 
del sophistry can adduce. The 
traditions of all civilized nations 
join in confirming the fact: and 
the divine wisdom and goodness 
in such an appointment might 
cay. if needful, be demonstra- 
ted. 

These branches of the Hebrew 
chronology have sustained a se- 
verer ordeal, than any to which 
modern scepticism can subject 
them. The fabrication of the Sa- 
maritan copyists, and of the Sep- 
tuagint translators, which were 
accommodated to the pretended 
antiquities of the Chaldeans, Phe- 
nicians, and Egyptians, confirm 
the Hebrew dates, by their mutual 
contradictions. Upon the simplest 
possible principle,—that, of three 
copies of the same writing,any two 
that agree together are right,— 
feat Hebrew date before the 

is established ; the dates of 
Lamech’s life excepted, in which, 
alone, all the three copies vary. 
Even after the flood, (although 
the Greck translators then imi- 
tated the Samaritan chronology,) 
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both continue, implicitly, to sup- 
port the Hebrew, by varying from 
each other in the total lengths of 
lives. No proof can be more sa- 
tisfactory, of the authenticity of 
the Hebrew chronology, than that 
which arises from these ancient 
efforts to corrupt it.—M. Volney, 
with his customary dogmatism, 
next pronounces, " 

5. “ That true chronology 
ought not, nor could not begin, 
but with the history of the Jewish 
tribe; that is to say, the epoch 
when its legislator Moses organi- 
zed it as a nation.” 

Public eras, in western na- 
tions, commenced ouly in the 
eighth century before ours. All 
reckoned previously by the reigns 
of kings, or the lengths of gene- 
rations. Why the latter could not, 
or should not, have been practi- 
sed, before and after the flood, 
M. Volney has assigned no rea- 
son; neither can I conceive any. 
While in Egypt, the Israelites 
probably reckoned by the reigns 
of the kings of Zoan, or Tanis; 
and these, as preserved by Jose- 
phus and Syncellus, precisely tally 
with the dates of the Bible. Jo- 
seph was promoted by a native 
sovereign, named Thusimares ; 
and the king who perished in pur- 
suing the Israelites, was a foreign 
usurper, named Apachnas. The 
total years, from the call of Abra- 
ham, are given by Moses, Exodus 
xii. 40, 41. The age of Jacob, Ge- 
nesis xlvii. 9, fixes the time that 
they abode in Egypt, to be 216 
years.—M. Volney adds, 

6. “* That, nevertheless, at 
that very period, no regular 
calculation appears in the He- 
brew books; that it is only in 
dating, from the pontificate of 
Eli, twelve centuries before our 
era, that we are enabled to lay 
hold of a continued chain of time 
and of facts, deserving the name 
of annals.” 

If he believed this to be true, 
he must have been conscious of 
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saying more in behalf of the Jews, 

than he could of any other ancient 

nation. The Egyptian chronology, 

though clear and consistent for 

1000 years preceeding, becomes, 

atthat juncture, perplexed beyond 

recovery. The Hebrew has “a 

continued chain of time and facts,” 
to Eli’s time, from the Mesapota- 

midh invasion, 350 years before: 
and the interval, from the con- 
quest of Canaan, to that event, is 
supplied by the total of 300 years, 

which Jephthah assigned from 
the conquest of Bashan, to the 
Ammonite invasion of that dis- 
trict. Judges, xi. 26. The Apostle 
Paul, also, (to whose competency 
in Hebrew literature, an infidel 
cannot rationally object,) clearly 
confirms the testimony of Jeph- 
thah, by his own computation of 
about 530 years, from the Exodus 
to the death of Saul. Acts xiii. 
18—21. From that catastrophe, 
to the foundation of Solomon’s 
temple, was 44 years: conse- 
quently, if the Apostle had not 
intimated that he computed, ra- 
ther by round numbers, than with 
aim at precision, the eract interval 
from the Exodus, would be 574 
years. The total assigned to it, 
(1 Kings, vi. 1,) of 480 years, is 
therefore erroneous, as wellas ut- 
terly incompatible with the sum 
of intermediate dates that are re- 
corded. It was probably the er- 
ror of a very ancient transcriber, 
who should have written 580. To 
this mistake, (through inattention 
to means of rectifying it by other 
passages of scripture,) is to be as- 

cribed all the confusion in which 
commentators have involved the 
dates of the book of Judges: and 

on no better ground, rest M. Vol- 
ney’s pretensions, that the He- 

brew chronology cannot be tra- 
eed beyond Eli’s high-priesthood! 

He hastens, notwithstanding, to 

conclude; 

7. * Inshort, that these annals 
have been digested with so much 
negligence, and copied with so 
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much inaccuracy, that it requires 
all the art of criticism, to restore 
them to satisfactory order.” 

Infidels, surely, ought not to 
expect a standing miracle: yet, 
nothing less could have prevented 
liability to errors, in copying a 
multiplicity of dates, through a 
course of more than 3,600 years. 
That which has been mentioned, 
however, is the only one that ma- 
terially affects the Hebrew chro- 
nology; and for its correction, 
ample means were provided. On- 
ly two links of this vast chain are 
deficient ; and their lengths are 
decided both by partial and gene- 
ral totals. So little room is there 
for the charges of positive negli- 
gence andinaccuracy, which M. 
Volney has rashly advanced: and 
his investigation of profane chro- 
nology leaves him no plea for ig- 
norance, that, in comparative ac- 
curacy, during the period to which 
he refers, no other chronology 
can nearly vie with that of the 
Hebrew scriptures. In all colla- 
teral dates of different govern- 
ments, there must be scope for 
criticism; and for this, there is 
occasion, in comparing the con- 
temporary reigns in Judah and 
Israel. Interregna, that are not 
recorded, are decisively indicated: 
and [ have found the simplest 
independent adjustment of the en- 
tire duration of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, precisely to correspond with 
the total, which was intimated by 
Ezekiel, iv. 5, 6, a few years be- 
fore its destruction. To the long 
predicted abolition of idolatry by 
Josiah, was 390 years; and 
thence, to the desolation of Jeru- 
salem, 40 years more. 

From this epoch, M. Volney 
commenced his researches: and 
had he conducted them with due 
impartiality and industry, he must 
have received conviction, that the 
chronology of the Bible is genuine 
and just, whatever prejudices 
against its doctrines he might re- 
tain. It is only from his known 
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antipathy to these, that his pre- 
posterous results, which I have 
cited, can be accounted for; and 
it is only by people similarly bi- 
assed in their judgment, that his 
assertions, however plausibly they 
may be supported in his perform- 
ance, will be believed. To bibli- 
cal students, who can bave access 
to the collections of Syncellus and 
Scaliger, I would recommend a 
careful investigation of the subject, 
for their personal gratification. 
To many serious christians, who 
cannot spare the time which it 
would require, if otherwise they 
had opportunity for it, I hope 
these remarks may afford some 
additional satisfaction, of the so- 
lid ground on which their belief 
of divine revelation is built. Truth 
invites the most scrupulous dis- 
cussion; and will always acquire 
honour, proportionate to the depth 
to which it is examined. Sound 
literature, and genuine science, 
are its natural allies. Divine 
truth has nothing to fear from 
their progress; and although it is 
independent on their support, is 
sure to derive illustration from 
the utmost extent they can attain. 

PHILOLOGUS. 





A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESS- 
ED TO A MEMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF DISSENT. 


Letter III. 


On the Power and Authority usurped by 
the Church of England. 

My dear friend ; 
AsTRONG objectionwhich I feel to 
your church, and which furnishes 
an additional reason for my sepa- 
ration from her communion, is, 
that she has usurped a power 
over her members, which is at 
onee derogatory to the glory of 

hrist, inconsistent with the ac- 
countableness of the human being, 
and opposed to the inalienable 
rights of conscience. 
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I consider it an axiom in theo- 
logy, that Jesus Christ is the 
ONLY HEAD of the church; and 
I am sure that you will not call 
in question its validity, while you 
reason upon it as an abstract 
principle. But divest yourself 
for a moment of those prejudices 
in which you were educated, and 
let us inquire if the established 
church of these kingdoms has 
not virtually abandoned the only 
legitimate authority in religious 
matters, by suffering the usurpa- 
tion of one which is merely civil? 

Your church, I conceive, is 
guilty of this most heinous of- 
fence, by recognizing the king or 
queen of these realms, as her 
supreme head. That this is the 
fact, can admit of no dispute. I 
quote the language of the Act, 
26 Henry the Eighth, chap. 1. 
‘* The king (or queen) is vested 
with power to exercise all man- 
ner of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
and archbishops, bishops, arch- 
deacons, and other ecclesiastical 
persons, have no manner of juris- 
diction ecclesiastical, but by and 
under the king’s majesty, who hath 
full power and authority to hear 
and determine all manner of causes 
ecclesiastical, and to reform and 
correct all vice, sin, errors and 
heresies whatsoever.” As this 
statute is not repealed, it is obvi- 
ous that our kings and queens are 
vested with the same authority 
in the church at the present day, 
as Henry was in his. This autho- 
rity is possessed, not as given by 
Jesus Christ, but as usurped in 
the first instance, and allowed by 
the pusillanimity of an unthinking 
people ever since. Review the 
above quotation. It is evident 
that this autbority in the church is 
SUPREME; for the king or queen 
who has it, is to exercise all power 
over all manner of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction : and it controuls, ab- 
solutely, all archbishops, and the 
inferior officers of the hierarchy ; 
it authorizes the monarch to de- 
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of human beings, by prescribing 


termine in all ecclesiastical mat- 


ters, and to reform and to correct - 


not only immoralities, but also 
errors and heresies, which relate 
to the mental operations of free 
agents, or whatever he may con- 
ceive to be so, however conso- 
nant they mey be, in fact, with 
the scriptures of truth, though, 
through the ignorance of the 
prince, he may suppose them to 
be errors and heresies. What was 
this but vesting the infamous and 
debauched Henry, and all his 
successors, whatever may happen 
to be the degree of their wicked- 
ness, their ignorance, or their 
hostility to the gospel of Christ, 
with all the power of the Pope 
and the Church of Rome? How 
dreadful is such an authority 
when allied with bad principles, 
and supported by all the energies 
of the state? You may well, with 
me, be surprised that such an act 
should not be repealed, but be 
suffered to disgrace our statute 
book atthe present day. It does 
not obviate this charge against 
your church, to allege that,though 
the king or queen is vested with 
this authority, it is a mere nullity, 
because rarely exerted: for they 
have exerted their authority so 
far as even to reverse the votes 
of parliament, and to suspend the 
proceedings of a whole convoca- 
tion ef the clergy, as Queen Anne 
once did, and which you well re- 
member. 

Another proof that the church 
of England has assumed undue 
authority over conscience, and 
the right of private judgment, is 
found in her twentieth article, 
which asserts, that ‘‘ The church 
hath POWER TO DECREE rites 
and ceremonies, and hath autho- 
rity in matters of faith.” Surely 
this belongs to that apostate 
hierarchy alone, which arrogates 
to itself absolute infallibility, and 
in the full confidence of the accu- 
racy of its impious claims, pro- 
ceeds to trample on all the rights 
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what they are to believe, and 
fixing unalterably those rites by 
which the Deity is to be worship- 
ped. But it is the language of 
the Church of England ; of that 
ehurch which professes to have 
been cleansed from the foul crimes 
of popery, and to derive the rule 
both of her faith and practice, 
from the infallible oracles of 
God. 

It is obvious from what has 
been said, that this power of de- 
creeing rites and ceremonies, and 
of determining matters of faith, 
resides in the person of the chief 
magistrate of these realms. For 
as the crown can put a negative 
upon the decrees of any convoca- 
tion of the clergy, and absolutely 
controul their proceedings, it fol- 
lows that it is the temporal prince, 
in fact, who possesses this autho- 
rity. Neither can it be said that 
this is a mere nominal assumption 
of ecclesiastical influence ; for 
both the creed of the established 
church contained in the thirty- 
nine articles, and the whole of 
those rites and ceremonies which 
are observed in its public wor- 
ship, were fixed by the secular 
authority ; and no clergyman can, 
consistently with his oath, believe 
otherwise than as he is taught by 
the established creed. 

Another axiom in religion, in 
my opinion, is, that the word of 
God is the ONLY rule of faith and 
practice; and if so, what can be 
a more flagrant offence against 
the divine supremacy, than for 
any power on earth to interpose 
its authority, and presume, either 
by its own usurpations, or by acts 
of legislation, to impose upon 
men observances, and a creed 
which God has not imposed? 
Your church, my dear friend, 
has acted this treacherous part, 
and set up an economy not 
founded in the scriptures of the 
New Testament. Can you dis- 
cover, I do not say a close, but 
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>” any analogy between the mode of 

worship grote by Christ and 

his apostles, and that which the 

temporal legislator has enacted 

to be observed by the members 

of the church of England? The 

worship of primitive christians 

was remarkable for its simplicity ; 

j your's for its complexity ; their’s 

was distinguished by freedom 

from all forms; your’s for the 

multiplicity of forms; their’s was 

' fit for all times, and all occasions, 

and all 9 4 ; your’s is too com- 

plicat for general adoption ; 

their’s was according to the will 

of Christ, and the dictates of their 

own conscience; your’s is studi- 

ously conformed to the will of 
the king, and of his parliament. 

The creed of the church of 
England is as objectionable as 
her modes of worship; not be- 
cause I conceive the religious 
doctrines which it avows to be 
unscriptural, but because a belief 
of them is required by that spuri- 
ous, and, to scripture utterly un- 
known, authority to which your 
church makes such bold preten- 
sions. She prescribes the faith, 
both of her clergy, and her laity, 
and forbids that either should 
think for themselves, or form 
their own opinions in religious 
matters by consulting the oracles 
of God, on pain of excommunica- 
tion. 

The act of uniformity is a fur- 
ther witness which I would ad- 
duce, in order to prove the spi- 
ritual tyranny of the episcopal 
church of this country. This act 
was intended to reduce the reli- 
gious sentiments, and the rites 
used at public worship, to one 
common standard, and thus to 
destroy liberty of conscience, and 
freedom of thonght; with what 
success, as it regards religious 
opinions, is evident from the no- 
torious fact, that there is as great 
a diversity of sentiments within 

r pale as out of it. The effect 
of this act was just such as might 
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have been expected. The unprin- 
ops part of the clergy conform- 
ed for “filthy lucre’s sake,” —the 
reward of their base pusillanimity ; 
while more than two thousand of 
the ablest of her divines, and the 
best of her members, maintained 
their integrity; and rather than 
sacrifice their conscience, deter- 
mined to endure all the disgrace, 
poverty, and persecution, which 
threatened them. These men 
knew too well the value of the 
doctrines of the reformation, to 
make any retrograde motion to- 
wards pontifical vassalage. They 
ever preferred a good conscience 
to worldly gain, and by refusing | 
compliance with the act of unifor- 
mity, laid the foundation’ of our 
dissenting churches, which to the 
present day maintain a noble 
spirit of independency, in which 
will be found the best, if not the 
only guarantee, that England will 
never again submit to the yoke of 
popery, and the tyranny of the 
man of sin. But a very thin par- 
tition stands between the body of 
the clergy of this country, and 
the church of Rome; and many 
of them are quite ready,’ were a 
change to occur, which would 
render it necessary to their tem- 
poral advantage, to relinquish at 
once the distinguishing doctrines 
of the reformation, and those par- 
ticulars which constitute the dif- 
ference between the church of 
England, and the church of Rome. 

Another instance of the high 
criminality of the established 
church, and of her assumption of 
the power which belongs alone to 
Christ, is the right to which she 
makes bold and unrelenting pre- 
tensions of appointing over all the 
congregations which lie within 
her pale, their ministers or spi- 
ritual instructors, without any re- 
gard to the choice of the people. 
Have you not an absolute right 
to choose the medical attendant, 
in whose hands you are to trust 
your life? Your legal adviser, into 
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whose care you are to confide 
your property ? Your preceptor, 
under whose superintendance you 
are to place your offspring? Is it 
then, not passing strange, that 
you are not allowed to exercise 
this freedom of choice, as to your 
spiritual pastor, whose sentiments 
and conduct involve every thing 
that is dear to you in the present, 
as well as in the future world? If 
in any thing you should be left to 
the enjoyment of your liberty 
and your choice, it 1s in this, to 
place yourself and your family 
under the ministry of that man, 
for whom you feel a sincere affec- 
tion, in whose theological senti- 
ments you have an entire con- 
fidence, and whose talents are 
suited to the peculiar structure of 
your own mind. Bat have you 
any choice? No. The king or the 
bishop, or it may be some lay in- 
fidel, appoints over you the clergy- 
man who is to have the care of all 
the souls in the parish. 

If Christ is indeed the supreme 
head of his body the church, it 
surely is his right to reign, and 
to receive the homage which is 
his due; his will ought to deter- 
mine both our faith and our 
modes of worship; if it had been 
necessary, that there should be 
a uniformity of sentiment, and of 
practice, he would have effected 
it by his word, or his providence, 
without the interposition of human 
authority ; and it must belong ex- 
clusively to the Lord of the har- 
vest, who qualifies and sends 
forth his labourers, to assign them 
their respective situations in 
which to labour, and where he 
has fixed the sphere of their use- 
fulness. But in all these instances 
your church has forsaken him, 
and assumed that authority to 
herself, whichin right is his alone. 
I might have named other in- 
stances of a similar import with 
the above, but the compass of 
this letter will not permit me. 

In our churches we have no 


® 
[APRIL, 
temporal head; one is our master, 
evenChrist. We know no church- 
power but that which resides in 
each separate and independent 
congregation to manage its own 
affairs, and to choose its own mi- 
nister. We allow of no law but 
that of the word of God. View 
deliberately the constitution of 
the church of England, and then 
the dissenting churches; and [I 
think you cannot be at any loss 
to ascertain which is the more 
scriptural; and in determining 
this question, you will at least 
acknowledge, that there are 
strong reasons to justify, even if 
youcannot fally approve, the dis- 
sent of, 
Your sincere friend, 
TROPHIMUS. 
- re 
To the Editors. 


OF all the modes of attack, which 
have been resorted to by angry 
polemics, none is more dishonour- 
able than that of insinuation, or 


indirect and apparently fortuitous 


censure. An argument fairly and 
openly stated, may be encounter- 
ed and overthrown; a direct and 
manly assault, however determin- 
ed, may either be guarded against, 
or successfully resisted; but in- 
nuendos, and artful insinuations, 
resemble rather the lurking am- 
bush, which surprises the unwary 
traveller, or the assassin’s dagger, 
that performs, unseen, the work 
of destruction. Of this nature, is 
the hostility carried on in certain 
high-church publications, against 
the various denominations of pro- 
testant dissenters. Seldom do the 
combatants venture into the open 
field, and manfully attack the ge- 
neral principles, which have been 
stated and re-stated, in explicit 
and unambiguous terms, by the 
most distinguished advocates of 
nonconformity. For the most part, 
they satisfy themselves with re- 
tiring behind their masked bat- 
teries, from which they make oc- 
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casional sallies; or fire now and 
then a random shot. Whoever of 
your readers is in the frequent 
habit of perusing the Quarterly 
Review, and other periodical 
publications, of a similar descrip- 
tion, must have met with many 
practical illustrations of the pre- 
ceding remarks. But from such 
anti-evangelical productions, no- 
thing better could be expected. 
It is to a work of a far different 
description, a work, to which the 
christian world is greatly indebt- 
ed for many able defences of the 
vital truths of our holy religion ;— 
and yet which unhappily disgra- 
ces itself, at times, by an illibera- 
lity and bitterness of spirit, scarce- 
ly exceeded by the most virulent 
writers of the age ;—it is to this 
work, which bears the title of the 
Christian Observer, I beg leave 
for a moment to advert. In a re- 
cent number of that miscellany, 
(but which has not till lately fal- 
len under my notice,) an article 
was inserted, professing to be a 
review of the various publica- 
tions, which the late secession from 
the established church has occa- 
sioned; but, in reality, it was in- 
tended to be a dissertation on the 
causes and mischievous conse- 
quences of dissent. Itis not my 
intention to follow this reviewer 
through all the circuitous route 
which he has chosen; nor do I 
wish to be considered as imterfer- 
ing in the quarrel between the 
seceders and their opponents. 
I merely request permission, 
through the medium of the Chris- 
tian Instructor, to animadvert on 
two or three sentences, which 
cecur towards the commence- 
ment of that extended critique. 

1. In page 34, the reviewer, 
after having insinuated, that some 
at least of the seceders were mis- 
led by the writings of Micaiah 

ygood, proceeds to the fol- 
lowing wanton and unprovoked 
attack’ on the orthodoxy of the 


whole ye% body. ‘That: 


Cone. Mac. No. 16. 


shrewd and clever man is, how- 
ever, far enough from being 
chargeable with any of the high 
and eccentric flights of his later 
readers. Like many of the dissen- 
ters in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when orthodox doctrine was 
almost confined to the establish- 
ment, he was close treading on 
the heels of the socinian school, 
had great objections to the Athana- 
sian Creed, and, like his late com- 
mentator, Benjamin Flower, of 
Cambridge, and revolutionary me- 
mory, had a vast dislike to a 
church governed, as he alleged 
ours to be, by King, Lords, and 
Commons.” Filial piety, Sir, de- 
mands, in the first place, that an 
attempt be made to wipe off the 
reproach which is thrown in the 
preceding passage on the names 
and memory of our pious forefa- 
thers. And this is the more ne- 
cessary, as the writer of this let- 
ter happens to know, that the 
opinion extensively prevails a- 
mong many even of the evangeli- 
cal clergy, that not only the dis- 
senting societies in this kingdom 
were, at the period above referred 
to, but stil/ are, deeply infected 
with the socinian heresy. Will it 
be believed, Sir, that this very 
period, on which the reviewer 
has so adroitly fixed, as that in 
which orthodoxy (as opposed to 
Arianism and Socinianism) was 
almost confined to the establish- 
ment, is the precise period in 
which the memorable Salter’s 
Hall conference took place; the 
result of which was, that seventy 
eight ministers, officiating in Lon- 
don alone, or itsimmediate vicinity, 
subscribed the following declara- 
tion :—“ That the denying the 
true and proper divinity of the 
Son of God, and the Holy Spirit, 
viz. that they are one God with 
the Father, is an error, contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures, and the 
common faith of the reformed 
churches; and that they, who 
had subscribed these advices, had 
2G 
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also subscribed the first article of 
the church of England, and the 
answers to the fifth and sixth 
questions of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, as what they believed to 
be the doctrine of the blessed 
Trinity revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures :” besides which, there 
were seventy one other ministers, 
labouring in or near London, who, 
though they declined signing the 
above declaration, on account of 
its containing some unscriptural 
terms, and recognizing creeds of 
human invention ; yet, in a letter 
of advice to their brethren at Ex- 
eter, ‘‘ freely and openly declared 
that they utterly disowned the 
Arian doctrine, and sincerely be- 
lieved the doctrine of spa Dreened 
Trinity, and the pr ivinity 
of saitty Ja: Tone Cheat, which,” 
say they, ‘‘ we apprehend to be 
clearly revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures.” The two tests above 
referred to, contain the names of 
nearly all the ministers of the 
three denominations, then stati- 
oned in or near the metropolis; 
nor is there any just reason to 
suppose, that there was a greater 
preportion of orthodox ministers 
at that time in London, than in 
other parts of the country, if the 
vicinity of Exeter be excepted, 
where the Arian heresy was com- 
mitting great ravages among the 
churches of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, What then becomes 
of the confident and unblushing 
assertion made by the reviewer, 
in the Christian Observer, in 
in spite of these well known and 
recorded facts, that ‘‘ orthodoxy 
was at that period almostcontined 
to the establishment?” 

But perhaps it was his inten- 
tion to denounce all as hetero- 
dox, who “ had great ebjections 
to the Athanasian Creed; if so, 
we readily plead guilty to the 
charge, both for ourselves and 
our fathers, from the earliest pe- 
riod of nonconformity, and are 
content to lie under the reproach. 


On the ‘* Christian Observer's” Review, 





[APRIL, 
But is it fair,—is it manly,—is it 
ingenuous, to conceal the fact, (of 
which the reviewer could not be 
ignorant,) that these objections 
have ever been made, not to the 
doctrine contained in that creed, 
(as far as it is intelligible,) but to 
the wunscriptural jargon with 
which it is charged, and, above 
all, the horrible damnatory clauses 
attached to it, in a persecuting 
and intolerant age? And more 
than this I will venture to affirm, 
that if an ex animo approbation 
of this creed, be a test of ortho- 
doxy, the great mass of themem- 
bers of the establishment, from 
its head and downwards, would 
be found wanting. 

Nor can I forbear, Sir, for one 
moment, to advert to the manifest 
injustice of insidiously and indi- 
rectly charging the body of dis- 
senters with revolutionary princi- 
ples; by needlessly dragging in 
the name of ‘‘ Benjamin Flower, 
of Cambridge, and revolutionary 
memory;” and afterwards, in page 
35, by charging on the seceders, 
in consequence of their late seces- 
sion, ‘‘ a strong infusion of vague, 
indefinite disorganizing princi- 
ples.” What means this candid 
critic? Does he intend to assert 
that the whole body of dissenters 
are revolutionists ;—to fling on 
them the odious charge of dis- 
loyalty ;—to accuse them of sedi- 
tion and treason ;—if so, why not 
stand up manfully, and bring for- 
ward his accusation in a tangible 
form? But it should seem, that 
the whole amount of this mighty 
charge, is, that MicaiahTowgood, 
his commentator of revolutionary 
memory, and, it is intimated with 
sufficient clearness, the dissenters 
at large, have—‘“‘ a vast dislike to 
a church governed by King, 
Lords, and Commons ;”—that is, 
that they are protestant dissen- 
ters from the established church. 
Seldom has there appeared in 
print a more curious instance of a 
truism, ushered in with all the 
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show of argument, and process of 
words. For who does not know, 
that the fundamental principle 
recognized, and a thousand times 
defended by protestant dissen- 
ters, is, that Jesus Christ is the 
sole Lord and Head of his Church, 
and consequently that none but 
He has a right to prescribe laws 
and ordinances for its adminis- 
tration ? 

2. A second passage, (which I 
must own I read with some sur- 
prise, in a protestant publication, 
since every syllable of it is rank 
popery, and would have appear- 
ed in character from an Augus- 
tine or Dominican friar,) I can- 
not allow to pass ‘ unnoticed, 
though it will scarcely need a re- 
ply, pompously and authorita- 
tively as it is introduced. “ We 
say without hesitation, and with- 
out much fear of contradiction, 
that if men and women could have 
been persuaded to defer to con- 
stituted authorities ; to bend to the 
wisdom of preceding ages; to ac- 
cept ANY thing on the credit of 
others confessedly as pious, more 
learned, and in every other re- 
spect better qualified than them- 
selves ;—could they have acted on 
that first principle of subordina- 
tion, a surrender of some personal 
feeling to the general good, and 
have understood that grand and 
essential distinction, so necessary 
to be made for the very being of 
all society between a mere surren- 
der of opinion, and an actual sur- 
render of conscience; in fine, 
could they have been induced in 
any way to identify church unity 
with that apostolically prescribed 
unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, and not have viewed the 
link of personal engagement and 
Professional emolument as essen- 

osed to the spirit o 
aleisian freedom ;—then we rf 
lieve most firmly, that all the rest 
which we have subsequently seen, 


ae have been spared.” (p. 35.) 
Why, yes, all this is perfectly true; 


I believe it as firmly as the re- 
viewer himself; but, unfortunately 
for him, it proves too much ; for 
it bears as strongly on the ques- 
tion between the church of Rome, 
and the reformed churches, as on 
that of secession from the church 
of England. For example, could 
Wickliffe,or Luther, or Calvin, or 
Melancthon, ‘‘ have been persua- 
ded to defer to the constituted au- 
thorities” of the papal church, to 
“* bend their obstinate and inflexi- 
ble minds to the wisdom of pre- 
ceding ages, as it is embodied in 
the decrees of councils and sy- 
nods, and the papal bulls which 
have proceeded from the Vatican ; 
to “accept any thing,” or every 
thing, which the learned and pious 
and infallible fathers of the 
Roman church had taught on the 
credit of their superior piety and 
wisdom; and could these dreadfal 
innovators on the peace and unity 
of the church, but have been per- 
suaded to believe, that “the mere 
surrender” of their protestant prin- 
ciples would not have implied a 
surrender of conscience, and been 
content to retain their emola- 
ments and monastic vows, instead 
of asserting their christian free- 
dom ;—why, then sir, I “ firmly 
believe, the rest which we have 
subsequently seen, might have 
been spared;”—the light of the re- 
formation had never dawned on 
Europe; the lurid gloom of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, had been perpetuated to the 
present time. In like manner, if 
our puritan and nonconformist 
forefathers had been able to com- 
prehend this accommodating spe- © 
cies of logic, and been convinced 
of the duty of “ surrendering 
those opinions,” which they be- 
lieved to be founded on the testi- 
mony of scripture, to the Ban- 
crofts and the Lauds, who then 
usurped dominion over the con- 
sciences of men ;—then the bar- 
barities of the Star-chamber and 
high-commission courts might 
2G2 





have been spared; and the memo- 
rable Bartholomew act need not 
have disgraced our parliamentary 


8. 

For myself, Sir, I am free to 
confess, that I have yet to learn 
that grand and essential distinc- 
tion which the reviewer affirms 
to be so necessary for the very 
being of society, as far as relates 
to religious matters. I should con- 
sider the surrender of an opinion, 
which I believed to be scriptural, 
by whatever motive it might be 
influenced, or in deference to 
whatever authority, beneath that 
of the divine legislator himself, 
an actual surrender of conscience ; 
a sacrifice which no man has a 
right to require, and which I am 
not at liberty to yield to any 
created being. Besides, if once 
this lax and accommodating prin- 
ciple were admitted, where would 
the reviewer himself wish the 
line to be drawn? How far may 
conscience be stretched in order 
to maintain church unity? To 
what extent is this surrender of 
religious opinions, on the credit 
of men of reputed piety and 
wisdom, to be carried? Till this 
is clearly defined, let us hear no 
more of the duty of “ bending to 
the wisdom of preceding ages.” 

T am unwilling to extend far- 
ther this letter, or I should re- 
quest permission to animadvert 
on the injustice of charging the 


Review of Books. 
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infected the seceders in question 
with those antinomian tenets, 
which they are reputed to hold, 
and which some of them have 
openly avowed. What are the 
real sentiments of these gentle- 
men, I pretend not to determine ; 
but whatever they are, they cer- 
tainly were not imbibed from dis- 
senters; with whom they have 
hitherto had little intercourse, 
and to whom, as a body, they 
are by no means united. No 
member or minister of the esta- 
blished church can regret more 
deeply than the writer of this 
article, what is but a too well 
attested fact, viz. that the leaven 
of antinomianism is working se- 
cretly, but powerfully, within the 
pale of that establishment; and 
that it is not necessary to forsake 
her altars to come within the in- 
fluence of its dire contagion. As 
a melancholy proof of this, he 
can affirm, that, at a clerical 
meeting, held during the last year, 
at which a considerable number 
of pious and excellent clergymen 
were assem)‘ed, the preacher for 
the day, who still holds a valuable 
benefice, entered upon a laboured 
defence of the doctrine of impu- 
ted Serig gteitpe ; on which pain- 
ful fact, I shall only remark, with 
the reviewer, ‘‘ what wonder, if 
much mischief, and such mischief, 
be the result.” 

I am, Sir, your’s, &e. 





dissenters, as a body, with having 
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nowledge of t ‘oly Scriptures. By 

T. Hartwell Horne, A.M, 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1615. 21. 2s. Cadell and Davies. 


(Concluded from page 104.) 
Few subjects of biblical investigation 
are attended with greater difficulties, 
or have caused more critical controversy 
than the quotations made from the Old 
Testament by the writers of the New. 
This subject occupies chapter vi. of the 
second part of Mr. Horne’s work ; and 
we must do him the justice to say that 
he has treated it in a very masterly and 
judicious manner. In the first section 


he notices the external form of the 
quotations. He then arranges them into 
two classes, sub-divided into various 
orders,—quotations from the Hebrew, 
and quotations from the septuagint ver- 
sion. The classification and arrange- 
ment of these passages must have cost 
him vast labour and care, even though 
he was assisted by the previous labours 
of oe and Scott. He exa- 
mines in the second section the internal 
form, or the mode in which these cita- 
tions are made and applied. Here, also, 
we have arranged classes, and the most 
important statements of Michaelis, Tay- 
lor, Surenhusius, and other writers on 
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this subject, adduced. The following 
remarks are worthy of attention :— 


** Upon the whole, then, as it respects 
the external form of quotations from the Old 
Testament, it may observed, that the 
writers of the New Testament did not make 
it a constant rale to cite from the Greek ver- 
sion, because there are many places in which 
their quetations differ from that version, and 

with the Hebrew. And as their quota- 
tions now correspond with the Hebrew, ve- 
ry frequently in express words, and gene- 
rally in the sense; so it is highly pro | 
that ve be coed agreed at first, and that, 
where Hebrew was properly expressed 
in the Greek version. But where it materi- 
ally varied from the meaning of the Hebrew 
Seriptures, they either gave the sense of the 
e cited in their own words ; or took 
as much of the Septuagint as suited their 
purpose, introducing the requisite altera- 
tions. Hence —_ ae are neither 
direct ——— the eee oe: nor 
quotations from the Septuagint : some, 
as we have already seen, agree with the 
latter even where it varies from the former, 
but only where the deviation does not so 
affect the meaning of the passage, as to inter- 
fere with the pertinency of the quotation for 
the purpose intended. ‘ All this accords to 
what ordinary writers, in similar circum- 
stances, would have done, and in fact have 
been authorized to do : but the sacred pen- 
men, being themselves divinely inspired, 
might take liberties which we must not ; 
because their comments were equally the 
Word of God withthe texts commented on.’”” 
4 p- 510, 511. 


Chap. vii. is “ On the Historical In- 


‘terpretation of the Scriptures, and the 


subsidiary means for ascertaining it.” 
By historical interpretation, Mr. Horne 
understands, “ t we give to-the 
words of the sacred author, that sense 
which they bore in the age when he 
lived, and which is agreeable to the 
degree of knowledge he possessed, as 
well as conformable to the religion pro- 
fessed by him, and to the sacred or civil 
rites or customs that obtained in the age 
when he flourished.” This principle or 
rule, in fact, may be considered as inclu- 
oie overy thing essentially necessary 
to proper interpretation of the Bi- 
ble. There is accordingly, in this chap- 
ter, alarge mass of valuable matter,— 
numerous rules and illustrations of great 
importance, for which we have no room. 
‘The second section contains a list of 
helps, such as dictionaries, works of 
history, chronology, antiquities, rabbi- 
nical writings, &c. &c. useful for the 
tation of the Bible. We regret 

Mr. Horne did not throw these into the 

same department with the works noti- 
ced in the Appentis. In consequence 

ofthe plan he has adopted, two lists, 

instead of one, have to be consulted, 

and thus the reader is perplexed, and 

the unity of the work injured.—In 

speaking of dictionaries of the Bible, he 


says the Rev. John Brown, of Hadding- 
ton, was a cle of the church of 
Scotland.” p. 555. This is a mistake, 
Mr. Brown was a presbyterian dissen- 
ter all his days. Mr. Horne says he was 

hly calvinistic in his doctrinal views. 

e believe he was not more calvinistic 
than his brethren usually are; and if 
by a high Calvinist, Mr. Horne under- 
stands what is generally meant by that 
expression in England, —it is not correct 
in its application to Mr. Brown. © 

The remaining chapters in this volume 
we must pass over, though, in general, 
we observe much that deserves atten- 
tion and commendation. His concludin 
observations on commentaries are judi- 
cious, and worthy of an attentive pern- 
sal. We shall select one para 
which contains a very useful hint to 
stndents and ministers. 


“« Of the more modern commentators, the 
best only must be selected, whom we may 
consult as guides. It is an excellent advice 
Sarenage lo king eomabean of We 

van in me of the 
more difficult passages of the sacred wri- 
tings, which have been variously explained 
by expositors, as well as of such passages as 
are particularly worthy of note, but con- 
cerning which our own researches, or those 
of others, have failed in procuring satisfac- 
tory information. Thus, whenever any new 
commentary falls into our hands, we can.in 
a short time ascertain whether it contains 
any thing intrinsically new or valuable, or 
that may lead us to ascertain the general 
sense 0} 50 passage. By consulting commen- 
tators expositors in this manner, we 
shall be able to distinguish ideas of things 
from ideas of sounds ; and thas, becoming 
habituated to the investigation and consi- 
deration of the sacred writings, we shall, 


under divine ing, be enabled to under- 
stand ‘ the mind of the Spirit’ in the Serip- 
tures.” p. 687. 


Vol. ii: is entirely occupied by an 
analysis of the Bible, in the order of its 
two great divisions, and their respective 
books. He considers the canon, authen- 
ticity, inspiration, and authority of the 
Old and New Testaments, and then pro- 
ceeds to analyze their several parts. 
Every thing relating to the author, the 
period in which they were written, the 
style of composition, the and de- 
signs of the sacred writings, is introdu- 
ced and stated. with great jud tand 
accuracy. This part of the work does the 
highest credit to the discernment, re- 
search, and } ing of the author, and 
will be found a ure of information to 
the oot and impartial student of the 
word of God. Nothing of importance in 
the labours of ancient or rn, of fo- 
reign or British writers on this depart- 
ment of biblical study, is omitted ; and 
the whole is communicated in such a 
tone of modesty and seriousness as does 
no less honour to the christian feelings 
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than to the critical 
cation of Mr. Horne. Having expressed 
our opinion in general of the me- 
rits of the contents of this yolume, we 
shall proceed to offer with freedom our 

s on a few detached passages 


ning the different expiana- 

tions which have been given of the origin 
or supposed origin of the materials of 
the book of Genesis, Mr. Horne states ; 
« Another and. eqaally satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question, as to the source whence 
Moses obtained the materials forhis history, 
has been offered of late years by yn Sond 
itics; who are of opinion that Moses 
monuments or records of former 

ages, which had descended from fami- 
lies of the patriarchs, and were in tence 
at the time he wrote. This opinion was first 
announced by Calmet; who, from the gene- 
alogical details, the circumstantiality of the 
relations, the ific numbers of years as- 
i to the patriarchs, as well as the dates 
the facts recorded, rar om that —_— 
could not have learned the particulars rela- 
ted by him with such minute exactness, but 
ftom written documents or memoirs. Of this 
thinks, was the book of 

ight, which is cited in 

Josh. x. 13. and 2 Sam. i. 18.; and attributes 
the differences in names and genealogies, ob- 
servable in various parts of Scripture, to 
the number of copies whence these numera- 
tions were made. Calmet further considers 
the notice of a battle fought during the so- 
of the Israelites in Egypt, which 

occurs m 1 Chron. vii. 20---22, as derived 
. The hypothesis of 

0 in this country by 

Stackhouse’s History 

of the Bible; who, re g the current 
opinion of the late invention of writing as a 
error, thinks it probable that the pos- 

terity of Shem, and perhaps also of Japheth, 
records of all the remarkable 

vents that occurred, as well as memoits of 
those members of Gale several — 
were distinguished for virtue and know- 
and. that there is no reason to sup- 

jimi were not kept in 

ies. at least before the flood. Dr. 

nceives that the art of wri- 

, among others, to 

their antediluvian an- 


city and appli- 


atti 


of the events which titute the sub; 

ie ev wi cons: : 
the book of Genesis.” p80 SL 
In ascribing the he announcement 
of this opinion to Calmet, we appre- 
hend Mr. Horne is incorrect. The first 
volume of the“ Comment uire Litterale” was 
ublished in 1707 : long before Vitringa 
brought forward the above opinion ; 
the first book of his “ Observationes 
Sacre” was published in 1683, and 
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inquires “ a little more freely, but mo- 
destly,” inte the composition of the book 
of Genesis. He gives his own opinion 
in: the ing words. “ Has vero 
schedas et scrinia patrum, apud Isra- 
elitas conservata, Mosen opinamur col- 
legisse,digessisse, ornasse, et, ubi deficie- 
bant, complesse, atque ex iis primum 
librorum suorum confecisse.” We con- 
fess we are far from partial to this hy- 
pothesis, though supported by learned 
authorities both ancient and modern. 
It assumes the antiquity of writing be- 
yond what we think can be proved, and 
is, besides, liable to other very powerful 
objections, which Mr. Horne has stated 
in detailing the progress of this sen- 
timent. 

“Qn the continent the hypothesis of Cal- 
met was adopted by M. Astruc, who fancied 
that he discovered traces of twelve different 
ancient documents, from which the earlier 
chapters of Exodus, as well as the entire 

of Genesis, are iled. These, how- 
ever, were reduced by Eichorn to two in 
number, which he may be distin- 
| = are wy lations a 
ehovah, given e Almighty. - 
thesis of Bi is adopted by Roseamillor, 
from whom it was borrowed by the late 

‘ ) and ispartially acceded to by 
Jahn. To this i e is but one 
objection, and we apprehend that it is a fatal 
one ; namely, the total silence of Moses as 
to any consulted by him. He has, 
itis trne, referred in Numbers xxi. 14. tu 
the Book of the Wars of the Lord; but 
ifhe had copied from any previously exist- 
ing memoirs, is it likely such an histo- 
rian, every page of whose writings is stamp- 
ed with every possible mark of authenticity 
and integrity, would have omitted to specify 
the sources whence he derived his history?” 

p- 31. 

The writers referred to by Mr. Horne 
in this extract, consider the book of Ge- 
negis little better than a collection of 
traditionary stories and fragments des- 
titute of authority, and inconsistent with 
one another; an opinion no less dan- 
gerous than unfounded. ; 

We have a very long and interesting 
dissertation on the book of Job, in which 
much use has been made of the nume- 
rous writers on that part of the sacred 
volume, and in particular of Mr. Mason 
Good’s valuable work. Mr. Horne is 
inclined to aseribe a very remote anti- 
quity to this book. He thinks with Dr. 

ales that the time of the patriarch’s 
trial was about 184 years before the 
birth of Abraham, and he is also incli- 
ned to consider Job himself as its au- 
thor. It seems clear enough that no- 
thing like certainty can be arrived at 
on either of these points. We are dispo- 
sed to doubt that the period of Job’s 
life is quite as ancient as that now men- 
tioned, and are still more doubtful of 
the patriarch’s being the author of the 
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book. We question, for more reasons 
than we can: now state, the existence of 
written documents, or indeed of - 
betical writing, before the time of the 


Mosaic legislation. Prior to that period, 
the knowledge-of events, and the trans- 
actions of men, seem to have been trans- 
mitted and carried on by other means. 
Some remarkable tree under which a 
— had resided; some pillar which 
had erected; some heap which he 
had raised; some field which he had 
purchased ; some ford which he had 
crossed; the tomb in which he had 
been buried ;— were the links which 
handed his story to posterity, and corro- 
borated the oral testimony transmitted 
from generation to generation, in si 
narratives, or rustic poetry: To books, 
or letters, or written testimony, we are 
not aware that there is one allusion from 
the beginning to the end of Genesis. 
On the Song of Solomon we have 
appropriate and ingenious re- 
pom It has long exercised the ta- 
lents of the learned, some of whom have 
denied its canonical authority, and 
others have made a very injudicious 
use of it. Among the former was the 
celebrated William Whiston, among the 
latter, Dr. Gill. Whiston tells us, in his 
curious memoirs of himself, that he was 
informed of one Dr. Gill, who had 
great skill in the oriental languages, 
and that he intended to hear him preach. 
But being informed that he had written 
a folio book on the Canticles, he decli- 
ned. While Mr. Horne mentions the 
views of Harmer, of the structure of 
the poem, and sometimes refers to his 
outline of a comme on. it, we are 
surprised that he has not. introduced 
that ingenious writer’s hypothesis of the 
design of the allegory. The view of the 
song which he quotes from Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, seems to have been partly 
borrowed from it. The following para- 
graph from the work of Harmer will 
his idea: those who wish to see 
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total silence; and the condac¢t of the 
Messiah towards the Gentile and the 
Jewish churches.”— Outlines of a New 
Com. p.74, 75. 

From the important chapter on the 
wm ta Afte wren tthe 
we appreve. r ng © 
different modes of communication to 
the prophets, Mr. Horne observes ; 

ee all 1 ige g here described, the 

ets could not, without doubting the 
aiaew and most palpable evidence, dis- 
trast the truth of the revelations which they 
received ; and, wi 


= of their writings, to be soomnee’ _ | 
ir inspiration was accompanied wi - 
ficient. c rs to distinguish it from the 
dreams of enthusiasm, or the visions of fan- 
ey,” Thoagh ebpe pow hs some- 
times overpow y the magnitude of 
their revelations, and their eyes were das- 
zled with the splendour of the Visi 
Cp ea ao 
e e ri Vv. i. 17. 
pecs wey nate be of their fe tow f 
ing, and the free exercise of their reason. 
e prophetical spirit, seating itself in the 
rational powers, as well as in the imagina- 
tion, never alienated the mind, but informed 
and enlightened it; and those who were ac- 
tuated by it vents maintainéd a clearness 
and consistency of reason, with strength and 
solidi ri ns For God did not em- 
ploy idiots or fools for the of reveal- 
ing his will, but those whose ects were 
FE qe aes 
lear a 0! tra it 
fully into their unders ,_ 80 that the 
were able to represent it to others as truly 
as any person can ef ory oy own thoughits. 
And if at any time they did not clearly un- 
derstand the prophetic revelation communi- 
cated to them, they asked for an explana- 
tion : such was the condnet of Daniel, ( Dan. 
ix. 18---23. x. 1, et seg.) and of Zechariah, 
(i. 9. iv. de vie dy 6)” ps 209, 
We regret that Mr. Horne should 
have occupied somany pages in discuss: 
ing the visionary and complicated 
thesis of Bishop Marsh and a few 
of the sources of the three first R 
He states the views of Dr. Marsh, é 
ever, with great fairness, and alleges, 


: 


with much propriety, arguments, 
which must prove to any scheme 
which supposes the inal source of 
the Gospels to be other than the 


dictate to them, (which not only yet 
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sounded in their ears, but were also 
recalled By aid of the Holy Spirit 
—, r'that very purpose,) they 

ve given us three gospels, often agree- 
ing in words, though not without mach 
diversification, and always in sense.” 

On the chapters which treat of the 

istolary part of the New Testament, 
we have much that we could remark. 
That portion of the divine record, we 

> mires to be more fully 
examined by Mr. Horne. Whether his 
circumstances admit of his acting upon 
the principles contained in these letters, 
we know a + ee duty tod 
to that, as, from t guage ui y 
himself respec ting them, he is placed in 
a very perilous situation if he do not. 
“‘ What the apostles have delivered im 
these epistles, as necessary to be be- 
lieved and done by christians, must be as 
necessary to be believed and practised, 
in order to salvation, as those doctrines 
and precepts, delivered by Jesus Christ, 
and recorded in the Is.” p. 496. 
The i imperfectaccount given 
by Mar bores of the instructions = 
cerning m necessary du- 
ties, po doom fr the Epistles, a us 
to ct that they have not been 
studi 1 Renal iar tog vcemnmeehl 
portance demands :—he instances, the 
duties to civil governors, spiritual go- 
vernors, and relative duties; omitti 
entirely to notice that theepistles a 
with injunctions respecting the duties 
which the members of christian societies 
owe to one another. The language of 
these letters, concerning the purity of 
po ay aay cere me 
0 as were delive 

by our Lord and his Aposties,—the dan- 
ger of the smallest deviations from di- 
vine authority,— the nature and import- 
ance of brotherly love, &c. deserve the 
solemn consideration of all who tremble 
at the word of the Lord. We hesitate 


the apostolic epistles. We hope Mr. Horne 
will candidly » among others, 
the following and apply the 
= we have quoted from 

above. 1 Cor. v. xi. 18—29. 
2 Cor. vi. 14, 18, 1 Thess. iv. 9. v. 14, 


The language of these relates 
either to the state of societies ad- 
dressed, or to the duties, which, as chris- 


tian communities, they were called to 
discharge. If the society to which we 
belong, is differently constituted, com- 
posed of a character of another descrip- 
tion, and cannot perform the duties 
which are here enjoined,—there must be 
some radical mistake, which is a grea- 
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ter cause of obscuring the epistles, than 
all the other causes of obscurity men- 
tioned by Mr. Horne (p. 502, 503,) 
put together. 

The analyses of these epistles, are, 
however, in general accurate and judi- 
cious, and, together with the observa- 
tions of Mr.Horne, contain much that is 
adapted to the illustration of this part 
of word of God. We could quote 
many excellent ges in proof of this, 
did not our limits urge the necessity of 
bringing our notice of this work to a 
close. The appendix is occupied with 
a Jewish calendar, a list of the principal 
commentators, a brief account of the 
manuscripts of the Bible, and of the 
principal editions, an account of the 
various readings, a sketch of the pro- 
fanehistory of the East, a chronological 
table, a bibliographical and general 
index to the whole work. It is replete 
with the most valuable information, and 
cannot fail to be prized by every care- 
ful student of the Bible. We had made 
out a considerable list of omissions in 
Mr. Horne’s list of commentators, for 
which we have ne longer room. Ona 
subject in which every writer~ must 
have hisown partialities and prejudices, 
and oy = he —_ frequently trust 
to the judgment of others, there is great 
room, as well for diversity of opinion, 
as for the exercise of forbearance and 
candour. We are surprised hé has ta- 
ken no notice of the valuable work of 
Houbigant. Grun’s poetical parts of 
the Old Testament, containing the 
Song of Solomon, affurds some beautiful 
specimens of accurate translation. Du- 
beil.on the Acts of the Apostles, is a 
book worth consulting, so is Frazer on 
the 6th, 7th, and of the 8th of the 
Romans, and Maclean on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

We cannot allow ourselves to con- 
clude the account of this extensive work 
without stating more particularly and 
fully in what we consider its value 
chiefly to consist. Various prejudices 
are entertained by many worthy per- 
sons against critical labours on the word 
of The characters of many biblical 
critics, and the tendency of some of 
their productions, have contributed to 
the formation of an opinion of extensive 
and pernicious influence,—that all sach 
pursuits are unfavourable to the pro- 
— of serious piety. The work of Mr. 

rne we think much calculated to cor- 
rect this sentiment. It contains nothing 
of levity, nothing unfavourable to the 
soundest piety ; and every where mani- 
fests a mind amply imbued with the 
love of truth, and of christian principle. 
It is fitted to exert the most salutary in- 
fluence on the mind, and to imparta 
taste for the serious examination of the 
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word of God, which will, we trust, be at- 
tended with extensive and happy effects. 
The way in which the Bible is often 
treated, even by good men, we consider 
as exceedingly injudicious and hurtful. 
The practice which too generally ob- 
tains of preaching from insulated words 
and phrases, sometimes containing no 
ite meaning, and generally a differ- 

ent meaning from what the context re- 
ires, and of accommodating the lan- 
guage of the Holy Spirit, to purposes for 
which it never was intended, is injustice 
to the Bible, a cause of stumbling to un- 
believers, and injurious to that progres- 
sive acquaintance with the divine word, 
which it ought to be the object of every 
christian teacher to promote in his hear- 
ers. Without some capacity and taste for 
the critical study of the scriptures, the 
man of God must be but poorly qualified 
for his work; and the faith of those whom 
he instructs, will scarcely be made to 
stand on the wisdom of God. Every 
book which is so ably adapted to assist 
in this department of ministerial qualifi- 
cation, as this of Mr.Horne’s, ought to be 
received with the warmest gratitude, 
and its circulation should be promoted 
nA all who wish well to the cause of 


rist. 

Asa book of reference, this work is 
really invaluable. We know of no book 
which will so effectually aid the re- 
searches of a scholar. It contains, in 
every rtment of which it treats, jn- 
numerable and most accurate referen- 
ces to those works which examine more 
fully the subject under consideration, 
than the bounds of his undertaking per- 
mitted. A biblical apparatus, consisting 
only of a selection of his authorities, 
would be a considerable library, out of 
which the steward of the mysteries of 
the kingdom might be able to furnish both 
new thi and old for the instruction 
= _—- ort of mc fl household of God. 

all these grounds, we to recom- 
mend this Tutrodaction a attention 
and patronage of our readers, and to the 
blessing of that God, the interests of 
whose word it is intended, and so well 
fitted, to promote. 


A Sermon, preached at Hitchin, at the 
Turnbull, B.A. London: Conder. 


Is. 6d, 

a, single sermons which are 
Miblished in the present day among 
it dissenters, funeral ones, per- 

; the whole, are the least re- 
and even the least read. Many 
almost every other evan- 
discourse that from the 


Conc. Mac. No. 16. 







Funeral Sermon for Parry. 


ress, never think of ioreiiing for a 
uneral sermon, unless it were delivered 
on the death of some illustrious charac- 
pri —_ relation, or intimate Sa 
t first it may appear strange, that dis- 
courses, coealened ty the most solemn 
of all events, composed and delivered 
under the influence of the strongest and 
devoutest feelings, containing a view 
more enlarged or limited of the last and 
best hours of the christian believer, and 
directed to the all-important purpose, of 
urging the reader to prepare for death, 
judgment, and eternity, should be con- 
fined to the narrowest circle, and be 
indebted for the little interest they 
excite, to relative ties, dependent cir- 
cumstances, and friendly recollections. 
But there are still several obvious rea- 
sons for the limited and transient atten- 
tion they receive. In the greaternnmber 
of instances, funeral sermons have been 
hastily composed, with no view to pub- 
lication; and have afterwards been as 
hastily published, at the request of be- 
reaved families,which the preachers have 
been constrained to gratify sometimes 
at a risque beyond that of their credit 
for authorship. The subject, though of 
infinite importance, does not so power- 
fully assert that importance thro the 
medium of the press, as from the lips of 
a faithfal and pathetic preacher, and in 
the meditations of the bereaved, retired, 
and humble christian. The depth of 
pious feeling produced by the delivery 
of a funeral sermon, especially on the 
day of interment, and when the corpse 
and the tomb opened to receive it, are 
before the congregation, is altogether 
unfaveurable to the effect of the same 
sermon, when calmly and privately read 
several days afterwards. The 
phical sketch which it contains, ‘is in- 
sufficient to excite much general inter- 
est. If the deceased were aniadividual 
of no particular eminence of station, or 
excellence of character, any endeavour 
to direct the public attention to his me- 
mory by such means, must be unfavour- 
ably received ; and if he were deserv 
celebrated, the public expect a mu 
more extended and minute account of 
him, than a funeral sermon can contain. 
We do not say, that there are no su- 
perior productions of this class in being, 
or that there are no circumstances 
which can justify the publication of in- 
ferior funeral discourses. We are upon 
the whole inclined to view them all with 
a favourable eye, and to wy 4 
rather than restrain the gcowth of 
practice. It is eye desirable for 
congregations and families, to possess 
some more particular and permanent 
record of the character and end of their 
principal members, than is contained 
upon the stones which cover their graves, 
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Or ornament the es in which they 

sod, ne cases which do 
not a more extended biographi- 
cal accounts, funeral sermons of the most 
unassuming and unattractive character, 
must be interesting memorials to sur- 
viving relatives and friends, as afford- 
ing greater or less assistance in the 
future arrangement of domestic records ; 
and in the publication of such as are 
deemed of sufficient importance to ap- 
pear in print, their utility cannot be 
questioned. And, above all, as contain- 
ing plain and faithful statements of the 
aineies of the gospel, and of the re- 
ality and importance of those principles, 
at a period of the greatest p enya’ trial, 
we cannot but commend their publica- 
tion, and regret that they are so lightly 
esteemed 


The sermon and address before us de- 
serve on every account our unqualified 
commendation. Of the venerable and 
pa a ‘ mn ae 

i we at present sa 
nothing; intending, shortly, to farnish 
our with a particular account of 
him in our biographical department. 
The sermon by Mr. Chaplin was ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting by the cir- 
cumstance of his having delivered a 
funeral discourse, just 7 before, at 
the interment of the Rev. James Bailey 


° 
the esteemed collengve of Mr. Parry. 
in the tutorship Wymondiey Aca- 
demy; a circumstance which appears 


dee to have im the mind of 
the -~4 her, and Fie ol its fall 
share of influence over the of 


rning 

readers a fair specimen of the impressive 
and manner in which Mr. Chap- 
lin vours to inprove the solemn 
event :— 

“ And you, m ends, the late pn- 
ils of the deceased, will, T hope, never Er 
get the masterly instructions you have re- 


from him in your several courses ; 


Z. 





Brown's Life of Howard, 
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voted. Let me exhort you to keep in vie 

the object which he py eae yy 
ort Pawo rian preaching ‘Jesus Christ and 


him oruc be a0 this, be assured, de- 
pends your acce leness in 
the churches d if you 


world, the world anto you : the power 
of the gospel must reign over you.” 
p- 25, 28. 
From the address at the grave, by the 
Rev. Joseph Turnbull, who had become 
Mr. Bailey’s successor, as classical tutor 
at Wymondley, a short time before Mr. 
Parry's death, we extract the following 
passage, how! honourable to the 
speaker, and to his departed and lament- 
ed friend. 


“IT have asked myself, what would the 
dear and venerable 

id at this solema hour? And I must be- 
lieve, he would have said ;---Endeavour te 
impress the audience with a sense of their 
mortality ; tell them what I know, not by 
learning and science,-—though philosophy 
teaches me the fact,---but know by 
experience, that man is a depraved creature: 
assure them that there is absolute need of 
Fg a by the divine ey pay 
tion, by grace alone, through 
obedienceand death of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
tell them they ‘ must be born again;’ that 


titute of the power,<-will but delude and 
them to ‘ seek the Lord 
hilo bo thay be tetnd, andy call upenttiias 
while he is near :’ intreat them to serve the 
in and righteousness all the 
days of their life; and let them hear my 
testimon brah args and the se- 
curity of such a faith such a manner of 
life.” p. 34, 35. 
POP PDL 
a! tp ion Silke tooo ee 
pist : ames i 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, 


1 Vol. 4to. pp. 700. 2/. 5s, Fenner. 
Ir was reserved for CHRISTIANITY to 
give birth to that species.of philan' 
which animated the bosom, and has im- 
mortalized the name.of Howarp ; for, 
until the faith of Christ began to work 


by love, ange were the only a 


ts who visited dungeous 
prob errands of mercy ; and even 
their visits were 


“ Few and far between.” 


Joseph can hardly be considered as 
forming an exception to this remark, for 
he was himself a prisoner when the sad- 


ness of Pharaoh’s' servants affected his 
first human forerunner 


Howard, and 
we offer no apology whatever for thus 
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peiating a jailer with the name of our 
thoarwas countryman ; both names are 
associated “in the Lamb's book of life ;” 
and both were actuated by the same 
ar. When Paul = Silas a 
the jailer acquainted with the way 
va “he took them the same hour of 
the night, and washed their op td and 
when he had lrought them into his house, 
he set meat before them.” Thas faith, 
wrought by love instantaneously ; and 
thas christianity gathered, from an un- 
promising soil, the first garland of pure 
philanthropy; presenting to the world 
an unexpected specimen of spontaneous 
humanity. We say thefirst; because in 
vain we for humane institutions and 
of melioration in the annals of 
e or Rome ;in vain, for a generous 
police. - Heathenism, in its best modifi- 
cations, however harmonized by reason, 
orembellished by taste, expended both 
its resources and its sympathies upon 
the meritorious only. Neither priest nor 
patriot visited the lone and loathsome 
Sopkronistcrion of Athens, or the sunless 
Tallianum of Rome. Even the zeal of 
superstition allowed no other tatelar 
God, to these dungeons but Mercury, 
and him only under the insulting name 
LrgoPasos, signifying a doer-hinge. Well 
saith the scripture; “the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel!” 

Did our limits it, it would be 
to us a most gratifying task, to trace the 
philanthropic influence of the gospel, 
from the establishment of the wrpows’ 
FUND in Jerusalem, down to the erec- 
tion of hospitals, alms-houses, and schools 
in Asiaand Europe. These arose under 
the banners of the cross; presenting 
“a new thing in the earth,” a refuge 
for the destitute. But we are held back 
from this inviting subject, by our narrow 
limits, and still more by the mortifying 
contrasts which would be forced upon 
our notice, while comparing with “ the 
first fruits” of primitive christianity 
“the sour grapes” produced sivce. Of- 
ten while reading the shocking details of 
Howard’s British and Foreign Jo 
have we exclaimed without affectation, 

“ Chaos is come again.” 

When he began his career, like the 
man in white raiment, who led Ezekiel 
through the chambers of imagery, show- 
ing greater and greater “ abominations” 
atevery step,— there was in christendom 
a a ue the baw A 

‘athenism ;—the Sophronisterion 
Tallianam of antiquity, were surpassed 
in almost every county town by christien 
pritons. me scene thus unveiled by 
Howard, almost betrayed us into the 
idea that there had betas we effort 
t Europe, to eclipse then- 
ism, by exceeding the excess of its cru- 
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elties ; or, at least, to contend with it 
for the palm of hard-heartednéss. And, 
alas, even at this moment, the very 
countries which have vied in 
immortalizing the philanthropist, have 
not entirely dropped this infamous 
contest. ; 
“« See nations slowly wise, and meanly just.” 
We touch with a timid and cautious 
hand the ark of British criminal law; 
and beyond the points where it commits 
and brands our national religion, we 
seldom venture even a thought; so deep 
is our veneration for, so decided our 
attachment to, the general principles of 
British jurisprudence. But at the pre- 
sent crisis, when light from the eternal 
throne seems darting in revealing flashes 
apon this subject; when all hands are 
lifted ap to carry the tables of criminal 
law to Sinai again, that the finger of 
God may write a new edition enshrined 
by no sanctions but his dwn; when ju- 
ries and corporations are calling for an 
i te revisal of the code;— we can- 
not, we dare not suppress all our emo- 
tions, now that a nerve of moral sensa- 
tions thrills thus powerfully and aniver- 
sally thro uit the country. The su- 
preme I r has evidently, for some 
time past, been eww 4 this crisis, by 
raising up more Howards : his winged se- 
pe sap with “ live coals” from the altar 
of his own philanthropy, have been flying 
in every direction, touching the lips 
of both sexes, until that cry is 
heard, “Here am I,— send me.” Thus the 
mantle and the spirit of Howard have 
descended upon the country of Howard ; 
and, at a period, when the leisure an 
lenity of peace afford both the time and 


temper required in such a cause. 
In this point of view, Mr. Brown has 
“ taken at its flow” a sp “in 


the affairs of men;” la his vo- 
lume at the Pagina moment when it was 
most wanted, and most likely to be well 
received. There are, however, disadvan- 
tages, as well as advantages, arising to 
an author, ont of such a state of popular 
feeling. A book that falls in with the 
ruling passion of the moment, is sure to 
find readers; and their minds being 
fall of the subject beforehand, its execu- 
tion will not be much noticed, however 
slovenly: if it farnish facts, excited 
minds will farnish for themselves almost 
every thing else. But this excitement 
will also operate iv another way : when 
men’s own spontaneous thouglits are 
brilliant, and rapid, and eloquent, an 
author of a different temperament will 
meet, in many instances, with a cold re- 
ception, or rather with warm invective ; 
because he has not caught the inspira- 
tion, which his theme has communicated 
to others. And it is perhaps neither un- 
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morte aee to papect Com. cnn, 
who is acquaint 
subject, a tone of thinking, and a style 
of writing, superior to. the thoughts 
and conversation of those who speak 
and. feel from mere hints. How far 
Mr. Brown’s Howard will disappoint 
highly susceptible minds at the present 
sis, we will not conjecture; but we 
hesitate not to say, that whoever can 
relish facts and devout feelings, a harg 
amply repaid by perusing it. r. 
Brown Bes tm not alawyer, we should have 
suspected that his book was got up in 
haste, to catch the tide ; but, to be pro- 
lix and intricate at the same time, seem 
inseparable from his profession; he, at 
least, is not one of the few exceptions to 
this remark. Were there, however, even 
more marks of haste in = book, its 
timely appearance more than excuses 
preangs for we should not have thought 
him either rash or ostentatious if he had 
even published it in chapters or sec- 
tions. The occasion admitted of no de- 
lay ; and if he has missed literary fame 
by his haste, he has certainly gained 
credit for his promptitude in the cause 
of humanity ; and when that purpose is 
answered, it will be easy for him to esta- 
blish his reputation in future editions. 
It will not be expected, that we should 


attempt in our pee an abridgment of 
t 


Howard’s life. It is unnecessary even if 
it were not impossible. This being the 
case, we shall confine our remarks ra- 
ther to the general character of this 
volume, than to specimens of its exe- 
cution. 

We are particularly gratified by that 
which has given much umbrage in cer- 
tain quarters,—the prominence given 
to the devotional habits of the philanthro- 
pist: they are made to stand out with 
a id disinterestedness equal to 
his be nce and enterprize. Indeed, 
the eye of his biographer evidently re- 

eis pe as much ae : n the 

ety, as upon the public spirit, 

OF Howard aad ay tecoene a Ps 
por gram tar — “°° = 
al energy and applause. This, al- 
though not more than we should have 
anticipated from Mr. Brown, is cer- 
tainly more than we should have ex- 
pected from the generality of biogra- 
phers. How few would have had the 
moral hardihood to give prominence to 
the features “ ofa divine nature,”—or 
to the ringer of ‘a contrite spirit.” 
His works, not his faith, form the sub- 
stance of every other memoir. This cha- 
racteristic distinguishes Mr. Brown’s 
volume from all that have preceded it ; 
be the Sone is barns oS 

now own to poste 

sectet of his geal and philanthropy 
«© written upon his forchead ;” and genc- 
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rations yet unborn will learn from him 
the ical and inspiring influence of 
faith in Christ. For it must arrest atten- 
tion, and awaken reflection, to behold 
such a man concluding every brilliant 
effort, by acknowledging himself “an 
unprofitable servant ;”— to witness him 
refreshing his exhausted spirit at the 
wells of salvation ;—and cing the 
strong nerves of his resolution upon the 
mount of communion! In this point of 
view, we augur the most important 
effects from the volume before us. 

Another prominent feature in Mr. 
Brown’s memoir is, the fall account of 
Howard’s religious sentiments, both as 
to faith and practice. From this it ap- 
pears that he was a conscientious Dis- 
senter, and a judicious Calvinist. And 
as his character would do honour to any 
denomination, we are, of course, grati- 
fied to know that he was an Independent. 
But while thus manag 4g | him as our 
own, we are aware, that, by many, his 
infirmities will be charged to the ac- 
count.of our creed, and the reported 
harsh treatment of his son, referred to 
what the world calls the gloomy spirit 
of Calvinism. Mr. Brown certainly 
laboured hard to exonerate Howard 
from the imputation of harshness, and 
thus to redeem the character of Calvin- 
ism; but how far he’ has been success- 
ful, we must ‘not venture to say, inter- 
ested as we are in the decision. Our 
opinion of the matter is,—that Howard's 
domestic discipline was rigid, aud likely 
to be so from a cause, very different 
from his Calvinism. Visiting and con- 
versing with so many prisoners as he 
did, instances of the bad effects of 
parental indulgence, would occur so of- 
ten, and affect him so powerfully, that 
he was likely to become cautious to an 
extreme, in the case of an only son, 
who certainly was not a promising youth. 
This, we apprehend, will explain, if not 
excuse, the whole charge, better than 
such anecdotes as his biographer has 
brought forward. His “ giving an infant 
a shilling,” and “ bringing negus to a 
female passenger in a coach,” do not 
prove much. The following triad of ge- 
neral maxims, which he certainly acted 
upon, go further towards disproving it. 

“ Our superfiuities should be given 
up for the convenien-e of others.” 

“ Our conveniences should give place 
to the necessities of others.” 

“ And even our necessities give way 
to the extremities of others.” 

man who felt and acted thus, was 

not likely to be a cruel father. That he 
did act upon them is evident. His food 
for the day usually consisted of “ two 
penny rolls, with some butter, cheese. 
sweatmeats ; a pint of milk; five or # 
cups of green tea; and a roasted applic 
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just before going to bed.” This absti- 
nent Pa i he commenced even ear- 
lier 


life than Mr. Brown seems 
aware of. 

The following anecdote is highly cha- 
racteristic :—“ Finding that postillions 
would seldom comply with his wishes, 
at the end of a stage, when the driver 
had been perverse, he desired the land- 
lord to send for some poor industrious 
widow, or other proper object of charity, 
and.to introduce such person and the 
driver together. He then paid the latter 
his fare, and told him, that as he had not 
thought proper to attend to his repeated 
requests, as to the manner of being 
driven, he should not make him any 

t; but to show him that he did 
not withhold it out of a principle of 
parsimony, he would give the poor per- 
son present, double the sum usually gi- 
ven to a postillion. This he did, and 
dismissed the parties.” 

We add only another : — 

“On detecting some very gross mis- 
management in a prison in Ireland, the 
nobleman, under whose hereditary juris- 
diction it was placed, learning the name 
of the stranger who had visited it, and 
alarmed, lest the particulars: of the 
wretched condition in which he found 
it, should be made public ; in order to 
conciliate his favour, pressed upon his 
acceptance a very valuable jewel, osten- 
sibly as a token of his esteem for his 
extensive and unremitted exertions in 
the cause of humanity. That token, 
however, Mr. Howard firmly refused to 
receive at his hands; but, on obtaining 
from hima solemn promise that the abu- 
ses he had minutely pointed out to his 
attention, should forthwith be corrected, 
and finding, on a subsequent visit to the 
ecm in question, that they were so, 

suppressed the representation it was 
his intention to have given, with his 
wonted faithfulness, to the public.” 

We cannot conclude this article with- 
ont adding the followin vent pas- 
sage from the sermons of Dr. Chalmers, 
= blished. “ The venerable Howard 

bequeathed to us a most striking 
ble obseFvation. You know 


the rey | of this man’s enterprises ; 
oi 


how his doings and his observations 
were among the veriest outcasts of hu- 
manity ; how he descended into prison- 

and there made himself familiar 
with all that could most revolt, or terrify, 
in our fallen nature; how, for this pur- 
pose, he made the tour of Europe; but, 
instead of walking in the footsteps of 
other travellers, he toiled his painful and 
persevering way through these recep- 
tacles of worthlessness; and, sound ex- 
perimentalist as he was, did he treasure 
up the phenomenaof our nature eae 
out all the stages of misfortune or de- 
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pravity. We may well conceive’ the 
scenes of moral desolation that would 
often meet his eye; and that.as he 
looked to the hard, and dauntless, and 
defying aspect of crimi before 
him, he would sicken in despair of ever 
peng one ak a he a purer and bet- 
er principle, which he might la 
hold of those unhappy men, and contest 
them into the willing and consenti 
agents of their own amelioration. ‘And 
yet such a principle he found, and found 
it, as he tells us, after years of inter- 
course, as the fruit of his greater expe- 
rience and longer observation ; 
gives, as the result of it, that convicts, 


discipline, to treat them with tenderness. 
and to show them that you have humunity.” 
p. 289. 


PPD 


The Importance of Peace and Union in 


the Churches of Christ ; and the best 


October 7, 
1818, before the Meeting of the Associa- 
ted Independent Churches of Hampshire. 
By S. Sleigh. London, Baynes, Pa- 
ternoster-row. Price 1s. 
THarT peaceand unity are hi desira- 
ble both in distinct stile, am among 
the various bodies of p ing chris- 
tians, is admitted on all hands. "The im- 
ga of maintaining them, has even 
en carried to the greatest extreme by 
those who have adopted the very worst 
methods for their preservation. 
oa difficulty is first to ascertain all 
é lawful, and only the lawful means of 
promoting them, and, secondly, to what 
extent it is individually upon 
christians to make sacrifices for the 
maintenance of peace and union. Were 
we to be asked, what we consider the 
great secret impediment to the growth of 
love among christians ; we should, with- 
out hesitation, place itin that spirit of sel- 
which so generally in our 
nature, and which, in proportion as it 
prevails in societies, exerts the most 
malignant and efficient counteraction to 
all the gentile, and benignant, and lovely 
influences of the religion of Jesus. 
Hence the absurdity of all attempts to 
promote peace and unity, by multiplying 
church laws, or any other laws. There 
is a peace which prevails at the expense 
of life, and there is a unity which force 
may constrain among materials the most 
dissimilar, and such a peace and such a 
union may be promptly secured in chris- 
tian societies by those who do not scruple 
the appropriate means. But these are 





Sleigh’s 
characteristics of an apostolic 
. There, peace mast be the pea 
, and union the unity life. 

wee haem tends to make chris- 
feel they are social and not 

, that a mutually depen- 
for a large share of — improve- 
it and stars ina em, 
not pte | aon Ae and detached, 
thing in short that can make them 
that the measure of their christi- 
is to be taken from the degree of 
r aproximation to Christ, will have 
ighty efficacy in promoting peace, 
in cementing hearts. The sermon 
before us is one which we think calcu- 
lated to promote these exalted objects. 
The author first illustrates the import- 
ance of peace and union. From his 

rticulur on the evil consequen- 
ces which the infraction of peace and 
union occasion, we select the following 
specimen, as characteristic of his style 
and manner: 

“ The his’ of reli abounds with in- 
anes dnl a of nt 
its professors. © reason 8 
to the conclusion, that- this must 
. Achurch of Christ is a little 

whence 
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creation,’---is made ‘ 
nature,’---is restored to the i 
r. 


which consists ‘ in I : 
holiness.’---Now, if we mistake on this point, 
and place igion mainly, im an 
acquaintance with a form of doc- 
trine, or attachment to @ particular mode of 
worship, we shall find ourselves in the re- 
pion of icting elements; we shall be 

lable to be attacked, and disposed to attack 
also in our turn; we shall imagine that duty 
calls upon us to place ourselves alternately, 
as circumstances require, in attitudes offen- 
sive and defensive.--- reas, if our minds 
—_ in religion as a holy, actuating, > oa 
venly principle, as something springing 

, and leading to him, making the pos- 

sessor happy in the enjo t of divine 
communications, inde; ome of things 
merely outward,---the troubled atmosphere 
of contention will not be our element.--- 
Holding the substance, circumstantials will 
fall into that subordinate place to which they 
were assi; - Doctrines and outward wor- 
ship will be considered as means leading to 
the acquisition of religion, and i 
it, it y exists. Thus remov 
in heart from that undue reliance on exter- 


that * Kingdom,’ which ‘ is not Ban and 
drink, righteousness, peace, joy in 
the Holy Ghost.’ ”---p. 16, 17. = 

We could with poounee multiply our 
extracts, but our limits forbid, and we 
must content ourselyes with the fol- 
lowing :— 

** It appears to me, that if we would pro- 
mote peace and union, we should avoid, as 
much as —— ay ge style of 
preaching 3; lwi , guard inst 

i it. Attecks: ou 
(as it is usually call anton 
absent, is so weak and con’ , that I 
suppose few are in foe acing ited the 


») whether | 


He then comes, secondly, to the con- tice: 


sideration. of the bes 
ting and union in the churches of 
Christ. It must be obvions to every 
one, that there was room under this head 
fora ve 
fore rable diversity ofopinion. The 
author enters uponit nyse! Segond this 
impression. We must say he treated 

this part of the subject with ability, and if 
not always to our mind, yet he bay said 
nearly all that it was important to say, 

and often with considerable effect. 

From his first particular we select the 

following paragraph as embracing one 

of the most important views which 

could possibly be taken of his subject. 

“* Let us make it our great business to at- 
tend to religion as a divine principle. If we 
Porere aright, ago need 
it is something imparted nature o 
man, by which, he is said to become a ‘ new 


it means of promo- 


extended discussion, aswellas gy 


sions, they rarely 

btle disquisitions on*doctrines, 

th ical distinctions may grati 

of some, and puzzle the in 

but in reality profit none. I am i 

believe, that no inconsiderable portion of 
the evil which infests our churches has ori- 


legitimate conclusions from which have led 
to practical results, the most oppesite from 
the preacher’s mind, and the most banefal 
in their moral influence.” p. 33, 34. 


From these specimens, our readers 
will doubtless observe, that the subject 
is treated in a very judicious manner, 
and that the sermon is composed in a 
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style characterized by simplicity and 

icnity. It deserves to be exten- 
sively read, and is calculated to pro- 
duce the best effects, both upon the dis- 
positions and the practice of all who 
peruse it. 


yt ee 


Scripture Portraits ; or, Biographical Me- 
moirs of the most distinguished Charac- 
ters recorded in the Old Testament ; 


Stevenson, of Castle Hedingham. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 8s. boards. Harris, St. 
Paal’s Chureh Yard, 


Tue sacred annals differ from all other 
histories, in this particular, that, where- 
as, in merely human narratives, the cha- 
racter of individuals is almost invaria- 
bly inferred from the manner in which 
they conduct themselves in common or 
in difficult transactions; in the scrip- 
tures, this is generally reversed, and 
the character is made, as it were, the 
theme; and the habit and behaviour, 
the illustration. It became him who is 
All-knowing, and before whom the se- 
crets of all hearts lie naked and open 
thus to show forth his divine skill, and 
to vindicate his power by rendering tne 
peculiar bent and inclination of indivi- 


duals, subservient to his great designs. 


It should not be forgotten, that no other 
history can possibly lay claim to this 
prerogative, and that it is in no small 
degree a test of the divine origin of the 
scriptures; for the delineation of cha- 
racter, and the determination of the 
peculiar qualities and featares of subse- 
quent events, by a reference to it, neces- 
sarily imply either personal knowledge, 
or supernatural sagacity. Now personal 
knowledge of the actors in this great 
drama, can in very few instances be at- 
tributed to the sacred historians, and 
very extraordinary insight into 
character, and the truth, precision, and 
simplicity with which they follow it out 
into all the designs and actions of the 
individual, can be accounted for, as we 
conceive, only on the latter sis, 
We are disposed to think, that 
of the scriptures has scarcely been 
enough attended to, and that a shrewd 
and sagacious investigator, under the 
guidance of an enlightened mind, and 
of an humble _~ fo spi- 
rit, mi by parsuing this subject, 
A both upon human cha- 
and on the intcllectual and poli- 
moral and spiritual 


of minute or critical research. Mr. Ste- 
venson has had in design the improve- 
ment and the gratification of the young ; 
and has described in easy and attractive 
language, the leading characters and 
events of the inspired histories; ming- 
ling with his varied delineation, brief, 
but impressive admonitions, well adap- 
ted to promote the great object of his 
work. We are not dis; to object 
itto Mr. Stevenson, as a defect, that he 
has not gone deep into the peculiarities 
of the gospel scheme; his appeal is to 
the youthful understanding, and his in- 
tention is to prepare it for the i 
of those higher and richer truths which 
find a readier welcome, and a more spe- 
cific comprehension, where the mind 
has been previously exercised, and the 
intellectual nerve strengthened, by early 
instruction. What he has intended, he 
has well performed ; and we trust that 
with the divine blessing, these interest- 
ing volumes will etigage the attention, 
stimulate the inquiries, and forward the 
scriptural instruction of many an heir of 
immortality. We have found some little 
difficulty in making our selection of a 
passage for citation; we should have 
preferred, in justice to Mr. Stevenson, 
an extract from his eloquent “ 

pect,” but, as better suited to our limits, 
we shall give his 13th section. 


ABRAM CALLED OF GOD TO LEAVE HIS 
OWN COUNTRY. 


straight obeys, 
And leaves his Bogs, his friends, and native 
soil!” MILTON. 


‘« The blessed God, finding that mankind 
were thus sunk into i > in order to 


from whom the great Redeemer, 
the woman, was to descend. He 
called ABRAM, for so he was 


“« Itwasavery prest hones which was put 


a orto 
» in more places ire th 

pi Many think it an honour tobe the 

of arich man, to be the friend of a prince, ora 


hve ae ‘ the friend 





Controversy in Scotland, 


: bat all this is nothing in comparison of 
ious honour of being called ‘a friend 
? and for this ever i 


soul is 
encouraged to , since cantopensiog 
Saviour says, ‘ are ye my fri ps Pe 


e. 

ye do whatsoever I command you.’ And 
what does he command you? y, he com- 

on to follow his lovely example, 
for he says, ‘I have sent you an example, 
that you might follow my steps.’ And what 
an early cag Ah st ol 
t to the worship of his heavenly father, 
cal ot the onme'tine of filial obedience to 
his virgin-mother !” 

Thereis, here and there, an expression 
respecting which we should perhaps 
differ in some degree from Mr. Steven- 
son; as for instance, when he calls the 
cemmon “ interpretation” of St. Paul’s 
description of ae treen an “ i 

vol. i. page 48.) It may, possibly, 
Setas best solution of that ne oe 
passage; but we certainly cannot thi 
either that portion of oly writ, or 
any ex of it that we have yet 


seen, aime less than exceedingly 
diffizelt » thong the | import and 
bearing of the and the reason- 
ing be perfectly clear. There is, how- 
ever, one point on which we are sorry 
to feel it our daty to e our dissent 
from Mr. Stevenson. We mean the quo- 
tation from Shakespeare and Otway. 
The themselves are unoljec- 
tionable; they are beautiful and well 
selected; but they are not in their 
place. With the hallowed memories of 
Milton, » Newton, Doddridge, 
and Watts, nai do not harmo- 
nize. We will admit, if Mr. eee 

t Shakespeare's was right- 
poet toe human inspirations, and that 
Qtway’s muse was of no vulgar rank : — 
but these brilliant sons of earth range 
beneath the lowest of the heirs of 
even this is not our objec- 
isthat these names, coupled 
with earthly exceilence at 
often anon up with dirty 
ing ribaldry, are conspicu- 
a work, illustrative of 
spiritual word of God. If,— 


Necatevetenter teanmtnr 


for those ¢f riper years, we 
esitation whatever in recom- 
mending that in all sha they be 
wi rom the young. charm of 
a quotation may attract to the perusal 
of the whole; and we venture to affirm 
that such an attraction is dangerous ; 
for it is impossible to read the entire 
works of our old English dramatists, 
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prophecies of the New Testament, se- 
ne- 
the 


lected and explained in the same 
ral manner, as the “ portraits” o 
present section of his plan. ‘ 
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CONTROVERSY ON PRESBYTERIANISM 
AND INDEPENDENCY. 


1. A Catechism on the Constitution and 
Ordinances of the Kingdom of Christ. 
By W. Orme, Perth. Price 6d. 2nd 
edit. London: Nisbet, Castle Street ; 
and Kent, Holborn. 


2. A Word to the Wise; or, a Summary 
Essay, in Vindication of the Presbyte- 
rian Form of Church Government, sta- 
ted in sontrast with the prominent pecu- 
liarities of Tabernacle I: s. 
By a Presbyterian, Edinburgh: Ogle 
and Co. 


WHEN we reflect upon the more than 
angelic brightness and loveliness in 
which the religion of Jesus was exhi- 
bited by the first christians and their 
immediate successors, we cannot but 
feel it asubject of deep concern, and of 
universal humiliation, that this celestial 
image has been so long disguised and de- 
faced, and that so many ages have rolled 
away, since it could be said, “ See how 
the christians love one another.” There 
mast have been some secret which they. 
» and which we have lost; or 
some principle which they recognized, 
and we have a or exploded, the 
recovery of which would bring the chris- 
tian church into a nearer state of ap- 
proximation to them, and the prevalence 
of which, in its pristine vigour, will be 
the characteristic signal of the approach 
of a better age, and perhaps one of the 
first and master springs to the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel. Instead, there- 
fore, of checking inquiries of men 
into the source of the corruptions, which, 
through sixteen centuries, have more or 
less degraded and disgraced the profes- 
sion of christianity, instead of branding 
that man for a foe, who is but aiming 
to peg the collected — = 
popish protestant ages, from. 
fonndation ofthe and prophets, 
that it may appear in its original beauty 
and perfection, we hail him as a friend ; 
and invidious and misplaced as some 
may deem his labour, we feel confident 
that he is performing a service of exten- 
sive utility, and one that cannot fail to 
be duly appreciated in that age, when a 
sounder ophy than at present, 
If there is ( coho will deny?) mighty 
re is (as a 
schism. in Onriat’s body,—an immense 
re from the fervourand purity of 
the apostolic ages ;~surely the. detec- 
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tion of the canses of these deplored 
evils, will be the first step to their refor- 
mation. We have never been friendly 
to the palliation of radieal, or to the 
toleration of detected error, in any de- 
gree, in the church of Christ. This is 
the kingdom of truth, of light, and of 
love ; and every thing that will carry back 
the thoughts of a christian community, 
“to the golden age of our religion, and 
assist them todiscern che essential princi- 
ples of that unclouded glory, which then 
sat upon the church militant, like a crown 
of pare diamond, must be productive of 
real . Perhaps so far there can be 
no dispute; at least among intelligent 
christians and consistent protestants : 
and we should hope, that whatever may 
be the particular resuits to any indivi- 
dual church, or class of churches, all 
eur readers will admit, that it was the 
simplicity and divinity of the trath; the 
prevalence of light and not of power; the 
separation and non-secularity of chris- 
tian communities; the mightiness of love, 
and not of law, which gave them all their 
lastre, and all their eminence: . it, was 
that, in short, we are firmly persuaded, 
which must be recovered by a second 
reformation, from the foul alliances and 
unauthorized supplements of worldly 
men:—the naked, unadorned, powerful 
weakness of the trath as it is in Jesus, 
before the church can be one, and men 
“ believe that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world.” 

It is not indeed that the gospel wants 
evidence, or the trnth power, or the 
church a new revelation, or the world a 
more efficient economy; or that any of 
these are predicted as the heralds of the 
millenial age; but there must come a dis- 
rebing of gospel truth, which, as Milton 
says, has surely not been guilty of the first 
trespass that she needs clothing to cover 
her nakedness: thensecondly, a divorce of 
the church from that illegitimate alliance 
with the kings of the earth, in which 
she is represented in the alypse as 
commit fornication : and then, third- 
ly, the enthronement of Christ, without 
a , as well as without a rival, as 
the only Lord of the consciences of men, 
These; indeed, are sights for which the 
eyes of men are not yet prepared, and 
e forwhich their understandings and 

‘ are not fully ripe. There is 
too much of the tyranny ot sense, and 
too much of pride and selfishness, even 
in christian communities, to allow of the 

of Christ and the 
rerogatives, an- 
canons. 


strength fferin 
y by lowliness ? Whee there tnt 
it first to a to 
‘and reck elf of 
Conca. Maa. No. 16, 
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command in that he is a servant? Yet 
God, when he meant to subdue 
world and hell at once, part of that 
salvation, and this wholly to perdition, 
made choice of no other weapons or 
anxiliaries than these, whether fo save 
or to destroy. It had been a small mas: 
tery for him to have drawn out his legi- 
ons b nd array, and flanked them with 
thunder; therefore he sent foolishness 
to confate wisdom, weakness fo bind 
strength, despisedness to vanqnish pride; 
and this is the great mystery ‘of the 
gospel made good in Christ himself, wito 
as le testifies came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister; and must be fulfilled 
in all his ministers, till his sécond 
coming.” 

In our opinion there is yet much to be 
done, in setting before the christian 
world the sources of those errors, in 
the principles and proceedings of chris- 
tian communities, by which this déepar- 
ture from the power and purity of the 
truth has been scenes ; and then 
there must come a more general and 
practical recognition of t 
principles of protestantism, before the 
charch of Christ will recover its primi- 
tive loveliness, or advance its dominion 
te any thing like its predicted extent. 
We know there is 4 class of readers, 
and those confessedly pious, who treat 
all such investigations, as the one con- 
nected with the tracts at the head of 
this article, as if they were but the 
rekindling of the dying embers of strife. 
We can: only at present say to such, it 
may suit the sloth of the un-thinking, or . 
the errors of the wrung-thinking, to en- 
tertain such an opinion; but we feel 
thoroughly satisfied, that those who are 
willing to think calmly and soundly on 
the subject, will admit that both thesta- 
bility and the beauty of the church of 
Christ, must mainly depend on the prin- 
ciples upon which it is bound together, 
or those principles which per 4 
make it a church: and these are of 
same relative importance to its beauty 
and its perfection, as a foundation to the 
superstructare which is to be raised up- 
onit. But the labour required in prepa- 
ring for, as well as in laying and ce- 
menting a foundation, not one 
of which is to appear above ground, is 
overlooked by the superficial, and is 
liable to be pronounced by the thought- 
less—unnecessary. Now both that unity 
and that glory of the church of Christ, 
which are to be attained, appear to us 
to depend ee | materially on some Bes 
to-be-acquired accordance of chris 
on fundamental principles. It pon | 
well enough to candour, 
enforce love ; and it is doubtless 
sing to observe thé zeal with which re 
as een persons of all com- 
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pred convey — traveller th step - 
journey, but it opens a ty toa 
travellers, and is, in short, doing good 
om the most exteusive scale. Every one 
surely will admit, that if a sha deci veice 
7a to inte in, witha ae 
tion of the ai of Christ, rela 
= mais hy aA of his church,—a >a 
elaration that would infallibly insure 
the concurrence of all denominations ia 
a grand and universal arson, in a most 
and sweet union of hearts,— that 
then a most important, advance would 
a eeeSy 
piness, u peace 
the church, but also toward the conver- 
sion of the Pipes What.a mighty com- 
bination of moral power would be pre- 
sented! What a massiveness sof spiritual 
strength would be lifted up against the 
throne and kingdom of darkness! Now 
we maintaiu that the slightest senrsgee 
‘to. such an acquisition is valua 
man who bends his efforts to the eluci- 
dation of the will of Christ in this par- 
ticular, and to the ascertainment of 
what was the constitution of the primi- 
tive church, in our opinion, performs a 
good and laudable work: even the at- 
with such a reference in view, as 
ve supposed, is pious and praise- 
ze first of the works which stand at 
of this article, is intended to 
to christians, so much informa- 
® the comation and —— 
in chureh, as its author 
supposed eupnese diate doses deducible from the sacred 


rformed his enderinks 
Heaetin without any y uvfar reference, to par 
ticular c which h 

views, and 


Weare, 
iy a 


; without the slight- 
videals in them. 
therefor i not a ae 
cond tb find the author, first, 
writers, the 
now 
y by 


Ee a 


sie 
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, ae This work, however, would, 
have passed y enough to 
the oblivion to which it is inevitably 
destined, without the parade and pomp 
of public nies, had it not been 
thrust forth on our attention by a lau- 
datory placard of another anonymous 
byterian in a Northern Christian 
1. It, therefore, now appears as 
the fair, backed champion of the system, 
and as such we shall proceed to amuse 
our readers with some specimens of 
Scottish (not Irish) pr erianism. 
We caunot pretend to w the = 
into all his snbtilties, and his dudis 
ean only give samples of this delectable 
commodity,and expressoursincere hope, 
that all presbyterians are neither such 
reasoners, nor such christians, Before 
we proceed to the analysis of the work, 
we mnst present a passage which will 
be.a key to all the rest, and show our 
readers, that this worthy presbyterian 
came into this ungrateful werld, just two 
contonian too late to acquire fame by 
this elaborate treatise. 


“And as to his fervent zeal to 
of conscience, in order to which, the 
istrates must be ‘allowed to np no cog 
pee of I kere caly opinion — 
ve to say, that —_— is 
— oo from rom revelation, than that 
jewish ers to 
even todeeth with “a obstinate i is, eed 
xvii. 2---7. conclasion from hence is 
this : Fonavan tl Lord of conscience, mast 
have respected, its. rights as much then as 
now. Yi eights which fe as no infringement 
upon the is w: e Lah albed to 
belong to conscience, to on paged 
wi wer et arg against anfido ae 
other’ heretic rom the trath which he-had 
“ys pres to reveal to men, as de- 
as against any other evil-doer: oo 
perempiori ea off a ) pervertedend on 
conscience from appearing as an pat hd 
evidence for the ender. 

“In no of my Bible do I find that 
Jebovah has ona is a. or granted - 
any new leges to con in respect 
of t, Phi e had not ¢ formerly allowed 

therefore, if the magistrate must be 

stripped of all a interfere in suppres- 

sing gross errors unscriptural tenets, 

reign Pgetrerseneot 
8 ly suspect it 

foand, Leapartel egenginne the matter, 

that rights are consigned to comacione in 


this which i we 
never as yet t  comlirmed, b pone so 


oa rt th pvr th, and top te 
papution of ervor, which 
truth bes 
cee norene p- 59. 
A presbyterian protestant talking 
about the civil trate’s raat presse 
proceed erento death errors; 
and no where can he find, that. 
his mi 1! Ifeny 


his meaning, let the above extract 
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-bé read over again, and if this man can 
Aaitly be said to: be’x protestant, then let 
us be orany thing, rather than 
parser im. ine er —— fail 
tobe struck with his enlightened views 
a of consci- 
rn Journal,. 
which has isechipeaoed oa master- 
ece u is su its con- 
Senet oe prepared tS peteadis with 
this right of the magistrate to restrain 
and te truth at the point 

» the persevering resistance 

of their ancestors against the Charleses, 
resolute opposition with: which, 

, they adhered to presbyterian- 
ism in spite of kings, and councils, and 
ments, aud armies too. Nobile 

! Bat, oh, degenerate Presbyte- 
sians! “Tempora mutantur, et vos,” &C. 
“We now come to the general analysis 
of this remarkable pamphlet. ‘The plan 
of the author is exhibited in the three 

following questions : 


1. What is there to be commended, or is 

desirable in Independency, which we Pres- 
is do not enjoy ? 

2. What is the point in the Independent 

scheme WORTH HAVING, in which they strike 


The subtilty of the distinction be- 
tween his first and second inquiries comes 
really too far north for us. “Perhaps, 
some of our, or rather of his ingenious 
readers may be able to detect it; to us 
itis wholly impalpable. Under the first 
section, this Verbum Sapienti cnume- 
rates'several particulars, in which Inde- 

2 Hh gor rt hee ae rs agree. 
pon we have nothing tosay; we 
are, therefore, brought to" bis asped 
section, which comprises nearly the 
whet the gibt i 
is it in the 

\ WORTH "HAVING, eae 

3 out from ; ? ie 

“Phe first thing he names is the “* inde- 

nostrum” of the of the 


i of 
5 we tlonght it had beeu pure 
' eemaser: Sith we. 


Sere eiee nest: orf 


i¢ ever’ be the Rostrum of 
. Phe: t 
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We have not yet heard from our nortli- 
aa need eeieripana of 

their people to Mr. ee 
but if they warn eared i: 

the Presbyterian’s charge, and now dé- 
clare, that, if it is so, we disown them'ss 


He next advances to consider the per- 
sons of whom the church is to be cont- 
posed. It bad been said in the cate- 
chism, that only these who are regeners- 
ted have a right to church-fellowship. 
With this seandalous doetriné, the Pres- 
byterian has a most bitter quatrel;’ ané- 
yet these are his own elegant words. 


«Even thie 


ven Ouslociont te pro ¢ 
was ly up every man’s state, ; 
tp ibe as the of 
not prescri' oe eae Ae stip. 


but only a credible at the time. 
pw. 


How any “profession can be credible 
which is not accompanied with the marks 
of reqemeracy. val acd it can be ¢ 
with the marks of unregeneracy, we, On 
this side the Tweed, have not yet learn- 
ed; perhaps, some grave Presbyteri 
en any be hie solve this dif- 

culty. sum of his argument 
ern tobe, first, the ' reaby ote hase 
requires only credi! le profession, rege- 
neration is not necessary in that church 
to a credible profession, therefore, they 
do not require eration. 

The second article, under the head of 
“ thi having in Independ A 
in which it strikes out from Presbytery, 
is, they (the Independents) “ 
government of the church of ¢ : 
the community of the faithfal, or 

ivate church menibers as such,” 

ct is, this again, instead of ‘be 
of the things worth ‘having, he 
i not worth, 
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this is Independency >> because it was 
‘@ church choosing its owmofficers ; and 
‘hot de choosing for them, or they 
in y choosing for others. Under 
this branch of the discussion, our author, 
like most Presbyterians,takes for grant- 
ed, the distinction »between ruling and 
preaching elders and deacons; thns 
making out three ‘orders. The error is 
founded on a misconstruction of the pas- 
sage, 1 Tim. we 17, “let the elders 
rule well, be accounted worthy of double 
hononr, especially they who labour in 
ro word ahd sage neve Now — 
very strange if the apostle had re- 
quired honour to be shown to ruling 
elders, and preaching elders, and none 
to deacons, had there been three such 
gradations of ‘office. The plain solu- 
tion of this scripture, we believe,is to 
be found in the use of the term elder, 
as inclusice of both offices, (being the 
generic term,) the ruling elder being 
equivalent with deacon, and preaching 
elder, equivalent to bishop. This we 
prove from the fact, that the term elder 
never occurs in connexion with deacon 
ov bishop, though both these latter oc- 
eur freqnently.together. We cannot 
go further into this point at preseut, but 
we refer our readers to an ampler illus- 
tration of the term presbyter in our num- 
ber for April, 1818, page 187. 

The third article objected against In- 
ps em | and yet under the head of 
things worth having, is, that it maintains 
the sentiment, that each congregation 
of believers, with its own. officers, is 
complete in and of itself. With a view 
ofinvalidating this sentiment, the author 

s forward several extracts from 
the early Independents, to prove that 
the an of Croup yy may 
profita' associate, and ought to be 
united. We have really been amused 
with this part of the performance, for 
here is no less.an. individual than Dr. 
Owen, the Vice-Chancellor, our old.ac- 

tance, and, as we had been ac- 
customed to suppose, also, our friend 
and advocate, ae an ee 
notion of the completeness of nd- 
churches? No: he never could be 
yroduced to deny or disprove that ; but, 
in short, tosay it is very useful and per- 
fectly lawful for Independent churches 
to .be,united for mutnal .adyice and 
counsel. Bat shall we be told, or, dare 
any man, insinuate, that John Owen de- 
nied the completeness of distinct socie- 
ties, with, thei oper officers, as 
churches of Christ? Of, in other words, 
that John Owen, the Independent, was a 
Presbyterian? Proh pudor, Mr, Presby- 


Bs sakes seameniat bold bn 
ous effort to proy 
in num that the hat de» cannot 
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signify one congregation, becanse for- 
sooth, after a certain period; he sup- 
poses there were more converts in Je- 
rusalem, than could assemble in any one 
place, at.any one time, and, therefore, 


they must have met in distinct societies. 


Now all this is fouanded upon several 
egregious mistakes and oversights. The 
author has not computed how many of 
the three thousand converted by Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, were only so- 
journers inJerusalem ; and, peor: as 
to the mode of teaching these disciples 
subsequently, it appears to have been 
from house to house, just as they could 
find opportunity ; but still they consti- 
tuted only one society ; and most proba- 
bly all the public services or discourses 
were inand about the temple,where there 
was ample room for large companies. 
But all this time, the apostles and dis- 
ciples considered themselves but one 
society in Jerusalem; nor is there any 
evidence whatever, that they were di- 
vided into separate companies, and had 
each their pastor and deacons ; and con- 
sequently there is no proof to be thence 
drawn, that many, or several, societies 
in one town or province, were called a 
church. We really had thought, that 
so far as the term church is concerned 
the advocates of establishments bad I 
since quietly relinquished that part o' 
the controversy, from ‘the ‘total impos- 
sibility of conjuring up even the. ghost 
of an argument for provincial ornationai 
churches. There were apostolic churches 
in Judea, and there was a church in 
Nymphas’s, and another in Philemon's 
house, and there were “ seren churches 
in Asia ;’.and yet our author denies, 
that a single society with its proper offi- 
cers constitutes a church: and nothing 
can amount to that august idéa, in his 
august mind, but a presbytery of distinet 
societies under synods, and a general 
assembly. A church means an esta- 
blishment; so it.is; he says, and so it 
shall be. To all this we have only ta 
add further, that the epistles. are ad- 
dressed te particular churches, and not 
a nation of charc and that each 


church, so addressed, is inevitably, by 


implication, ent of itself to the acts 
of decipline, and the various other acts 
to which they are severally called in the 
epistles ; and these acts are represented, 
not as peculiar to church officers, hut 
proper to churches in their associate and. 
t character. 

The assembly at Jerusalem, of which 
mention is made in the 6th of the Acts, 
so often referred to by. iaus on. 
the one hand, as an assembly of bishops, 
in a general council, and so. often yaunt~ 
ingly, quoted by presbyterians, on the, 
other, as a prot of a representative sys 
tem,is a most unfortunate; instance 
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both parties. For, first, it is manifest 
to any one who reads the account, that 
it was an a to the inspired 
apostles for advice, and not an appeal 
to a judicial court, which had power to 
dind the applicants. Further, it was 
not a court of church or delegates 
at all; it was the itude ; the 
“church in its ‘collective character of 
elders and people, who were associated 
with the apostles, and as the sense of 
the church (in our independent sense of 
the term) was that which was songht, 
so it was the opinion of the church, with 
the injunction of the Apostles, that was 
sent. So much for this famous CoUNCIL 
alias CHURCH-MEETING, at Jerusalem. 
Our author mentions as a fourth arti- 
cle in Independency worth having, lay- 
preaching. Still he means not worth ha- 
ving. ‘The sum and substance of this 
rtof his work is a piteous cry for 
Lpitimacy / legitimacy! He does not in- 
deed say any thing about apostolical 


descent, and the delectable channels - 





through which ordinati e has 
come to the real legitimates of true po- 
pish extraction. He talks of a regu- 
lar commission, —being sent, &c. &c. as 
things coming from men ; and against 
all who run uncommissioned by his 
Presbytery, (for there are few indeed 
who go commissioned by no presbytery,) 
he takes up the words of scripture, 
“They ran, I sent them not: therefore 
they shall not profit this people at all.” 
Now let him, orany other conscientious 
Presbyterian, ask himself what he really 
means by being sent, as applied to the 
parry ae ofhis own ~~ Were they 
not, in this respect, as perfectly indepen- 
dent of the ruling power, and of the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical authorities, as the 
most independent of all the Indepen- 
dents that ever lived? Was not every 
one of the reformers denounced as run- 
ning without a commission, and as 
preaching against the authority of the 
church? Did not Luther and K 
both think it enough for them, thee tt 
was upon their conscience to preach 
the gospel, and that they had the sanc- 
tion of those pious friends, whose opi- 
nion they most valued? If a legitimate 
commission must be had, a commission, 
that is, from civil and ecclesiastical ra- 
lers, who choose to set themselves up as 
supreme authorities upon earth, to grant 
patent to preach the gospel ; 
whence will any protestant church 
derive its authority, when the founders 
of every one of them alike began their 
career in utter despite of all existing 
ical, authority? And then 
pursue this doughty champion of legiti- 
macy, with the goading question, t 
Species of call can a Pri rian enjoy, 
Which does not equally to: Inde- 
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pendents? Has not mech Independent 
a call froma church of Christ, and a re- 
gular ordination, as connected with that 
call, which ‘is as much an ordination by 
presbyters, as any that was ever per- 
formed nortl: of the Tweed? Bat it is 
time to cease -from this profitiess cor- 
tention : and all we have here to say 
is, that to us he presents the best proof 
of a regular call, and valid commission, 
who makes full proof of. his ministry, 
and whoever may forbid such an one, 
though he may not follow us; we say, 
“forbid him not, for he that is not 
against us, is on our part.” 

We basten to hjs fifth artiele in Inde- 
pendency worth having; i, e: not worth 
having: viz. non-alliance to civil govern- 
ment. Thishe considers one of the dead- 
liest sins of Independency, and proceeds 
to reprobate it accordingly. 1. The Jew- 
ish church was established by law. So 
it was. We only beg leave to ask 
what law? Our author has anticipated, 
and answers, by a divine law. We add, 
and the only difference between the law 
which allied that church tothe state, and 
that which allies Presbyterianism’ to 
the state, is, that one was divine, and the 
other human, We, however, cannot but 
regret that both our presbyterian and 
episcopalian friends did not wait till 
they also got a divine law, for tlicir alli- 
ance; for we Independents are rather 
reluctant to admit the logic of that rea- 
soning, which says, God made an alli- 
ance between Judaism and the state} 
therefore we make an alliance between 
christianity and our state. Our ggthor . 
admits, that for the first three centuries; 
christianity to be sure did just live 
without an alliance, but it was sadly per- 
secuted. He says, at page 54, “ The 
state of the church of Christ (then) was 
such, that her alliance with the state 
could not, in the nature of things, be 
realized :” that is to say, she 2 
Christ and his apostles, been alread 
married to the state, but the martiage 
could not be consummated: and, poor 
thing! the christian church languished 
through three long centuries, without 
any kind, royal father on earth, or ten- 
der husband to uphold her! But at Jast 
came blessed Constantine, whoonly per- 
secated poor heathens, as they per- 
secuted christians; and he opened hip 
purse, and ‘drew his sword, and all for 
christianity. ‘This was the long protract- 
ed alliance; and what followed ? ‘Oh, 
wonderful effects! Long ages'of—but. 
we will not proceed ; we pity the agita- 
tion of the poor gentleman’s nerves, at 
what we have already said, and we fear 
if we should-say, that, from the conyer- 
sion of Coustantine, the church became 
the foulest and the filthiest of ‘harlote; 


and go on'with such a strain, te 'wonkd 
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likely faint away at our impiety, there- 
fore we say no more; our readers must 
think what they please. The author 
does not attempt to touch upon the phi- 
losophy of the question, and hence we 
have no need to assign the reasons, 
pn ge 
ing, ought to stian ¢! 8 
of the state. 

_. The sixth and last article ia Indepen- 
‘ worth having, again he means not 
worth having ; is, ~e owes eat the 
‘ssupper every sa day. He 

has said a great deal upon this subject, 
to very little purpose, and as it is a pecu- 
liarity of our Scottish brethren, we are 
pot disposed at present to offer any 


comments. 
His third section proposes 
i jon: “* What are 


q 
exceliencies in P; 


especially the Tabernac: q 
Here he goes over nearly the same 
ground as in the previous section. We 
give. his principal excellencies, that 
our readers may judge for themselves. 
1, “ It Cee) admits to fel- 
lowship on ac rofession. 2. It 
adopts a representative system of church 
government, 3. It far transcends Inde- 
pendency, in preserving and strength- 
ening the ee : spre emp Fo ae 
society so er, pro- 
tect the ptm iaaneets ef truth and 
holiness, and are most favourable to se- 
cnre the rights of parties;” he means 
ivi . Upon this article we have 
b tonote, that, instead of produ- 
| these delightful fruits, presby- 
tery tends, mostua-happily, to link. toge- 
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is nearly as much abandoned usin the 
establi tofthis country. It is per. 
fectly ridiculons to talk of the interests 
of holiness being secured ina church, 
— ae a ae 
to the sacre —a large portion 
a 
even mo of 
the word of God. ; 

But we must bring our comments to 

a close. Our readers will beable, from 

the specimens we have offered, to 

of the comparative merits of these two 
performances, The first is distinguished 
by a calm and scriptural statement of 
essential. principles and truths, well 
arranged aud admirably concise: the 
latter is as ilugical, disordered, and 
diffuse, as it is bitter and personal: 
and we are astonished that presbyte- 
rians of taste and respectability should 
refer to it as any thing like an able vin- 
dication of their sentiments. We could 
refer them to several far superior. Our 
presbyterian champiun takes upon him 
frequently to chastise his antagonist for 
the misuse of words, bad grammar, 
and ignorance of the scriptures. All of 
which, with the addition of many sins 
of the same class, and some of a far 
more serious character, we take upon 
us to charge upon him. We do not re- 
proach him for being a presbyterian: 
we know there are members and minis- 
ters in that commanion, who would be 
at once an honour and: an accession te 
any chureh in christendom;—but we 

do reproach him with being in spirit a 

persecutor, and we do quarrel with him 

chietly for his intolerance, and his utter 
ignorance of the first principles of the 
gospel of Christ; and until both himself, 
and the advecates of his aptichristian 
sentiments, shall do public penarce for 
the insult they have offered to our com- 
mon sense,and our common christianity, 
we shajl maintain that they have stum- 
bled at the very threshold.of protestan- 

and are in a very fair way to make 

rianism im Scotland, i 

as prelacy is in 

popery is at Rome. 


EXTRACTS FROM SCARCE 
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not support me, He has not disappoint- 
ed me, nor suffered the eyes and heart 
directed re him, Me ot God all-suffi- 
cient my only hope, is my motto : 
let it be yours. Such I have/indeed 
ind him; and such I verily believe you 
find him in this time of deep distress. 
O my dear children, help me to praise 
him. Snch supports, such consolations 
has he ted to the meanest and most 
unworthy of his creatures, that my mind 
is at times held in perfect astonishment, 
and is ready, under its exquisite dis- 
tress, to. burst ont into songs of pipieg- 
As to. outward comforts, he has with- 
held no good thing from me, but has 
given. me all the supports that the ten- 
a friendship was capable of afford- 
me in this time of great extremity, 
which I think my dear Northampton 
ends could hardly have exceeded. 
ieir prayers are not lost; I doubt not 
tlam reaping the benefit of them, 
and hope my dear children will do the 
fame. Such a solicitude of friendship 
Was surely scarce ever known as I meet 
with here. I have the offers of friend- 
and service more than I can em- 
by; and it seems a real concern to 
Many, that they can find out no way to 
erve me. These are great honours con- 
ferred on the dear deceased, and great 
comforts to me. It is impossible to say 
how much these mercies are endeared by 
coming in such an immediate manner 
from the divine hand. To his name be 
the praise and glory of all, And now, 
my dear children, what shall I say to 
youn? Our’sis no common loss ;I moura 
the. best of husbands and friends, re- 
moved from our world of sin and sor- 
row, to the regions of immortal life and 
. What a mercy is it, that my 
ughts are enabled with joy to pursue 
him thither. You, my dear children, 
e lost the dearest and best of parents, 
the guide of your youth, and whose plea- 
ure it would have been to have intro- 
you with advantage into the 
world, Great indeed is our loss, and 
yet I think the loss the public have sus- 
ined is still greater: I am ready to 
say the glory is Tecate: bart God will 
never want instruments to carry on his 
work; yet let us be thankful that God 
ever ers us such a friend, and that he 
Continued him so long ; though every 
rand day has only tended to endear 
to us. Indeed, had we been to 
choose, we shonld have thought that 
neither we nor the world could have less 
-bim than at the present ‘time. 

‘see the hand of naaren, Cs a 

' e. 
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entire submission to his will. We know: 
this is our duty: let us pray for those: 
aids of his grace, which may enable us; 
to attain it. A father of the fatherless 
is God in his holy habitation; as such 
may your eyes be directed to him ; he 
will sapport and comfort you : that he 
may is not only my daily but hourly 
prayer. We never deserved:-so great 
good as that we have lost: and let ns re- 
member the best respect we can pay to 
his memory is to endeavour as far as we 
can to follow his example, and to culti- 
vate those lovely qualities which render- 
ed him so justly dear to us, and so much 
esteemed in the world. Itis impossible 
for me to say how tenderly my heart 
feels for you all: how much I long to bé 
with you, to comfort and assist you : in- 
deed, this is the only inducement I have 
now left to wish for life, that I may 
do what little lies in my power to form 
and guide your tender youth: for this 
purpose I take all possible care of my 
health ; eat, sleep, and converse at times 
with tolerable cheerfulness. You, my 
dear children, as the best return you can’ 
make, will do the same, that I may 106t 
have sorfow upon sorrow. The ma 
ary eee = have around you, 
not, lam sure, be wauting in givin . 
ali the assistance and coufite that zim 
their power ;—my kindest salutations 
attend them all. ; 

“T hope to leave this place in about 
fourteen or twenty days, but fear the 
soonest that I can reach Northampton 
wiil not be less than six weeks, or two 
months, May God be with you, and 
give us, though it must be a mournful;, 
yet a comfortable meeting. For your 
sakes, I trust my life will be spared; and: 
I bless God my mied is under no pain- 
ful anxiety as to the difficulties and 
dangers of the voyage before me: the. 
windsand the weather are in his 
whom I cheerfully resign myself and all 
that is dearest to me. I know I shall 
have your prayers, and those of my dear 
friends with you. Farewell, my dear 
children. 
“ Your affiicted but most sincere 

“ Friend, and afiectionate Mother, 

“M. Dopprivce.” 


Anecdote of a young Officer, in the Army 
1s Shoe Comal, 


It was the command of Cromwell, that . 
each of his soldiers should oa Bible 
about him, and of coarse, this officer did, 
though he had not religiom enough to 
read it. g rere i nee es en- 
he was rages por Gr ved the 
outside of his. coat to be shot am 

He was not, however,*wo' 

the place shat, he found, that ifthe" 
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had entered him, -it must have heen in 
awpart of his thigh, that would, in all 
probability, have been mortal. ‘But 
where could the ball go? Upon exam- 
ining his Bible he found it, and that it 
had pierced through the leaves till it 
reached Eccles. xi.'% “ =e, Oo 
young man, in thy youth, let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thy 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; 
but know thou, that for all these things, 
God -will bring thee into judgment.” 
Phis.circumstance was ordered in_pro- 
vidence for great good’ to his soul: it 
struck him so to the heaft, that it was 
the means of his conversion, and he be- 
came a very godly man. He used,to 
say, the Bible saved his body as well as 
his soul from death. 
Anecdote. 
Gerorce the Seconp happening to see 
at aplay in Hanover, the Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas, then chaplain. of the fi , and 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln and Salis- 
bury, sent for him, and expressed his 
surprise at the presence of a divine, at 
a representation. “ Sir,” replied 
the doctor, “ I am not ashamed of ap- 
pearivg in the temple of pleasure, since 


the head of the cburch thinks proper 
congregation. os 


to be one of the 


Specimen of a Spanish Play Bill. 
“To the Empress of Heaven, Mother of 
the Eternal Word, the Leading Star of 
all. Spain. The Consolation, Faithfal 
Sentinel, and Bulwark of all Spaniards, 
the most Hely:Mary. For her Benefit, 
and for the increase of her Worship, 
the Comedians of Seville will perform 
a very pleasant Comedy, entitled; El 
Tegatario. 


Archbishop Usher. 
One of the biographers of Arehbishop 
Usher tells us, that this prelate was 
wrecked upon a very desolate part of the 
coast. Under these circumstances, and 
in a most forlorn condition, he applied 
for — to - clergyman of a very 
prudent cast,stating ther claims, 
his sacred profession. The. cle 5 
rudely questioned the fact, and told him, 
peevishly, that he doubted whether he 
even knew the number of the command- 
ments. Indeed I do,” replied the arch- 
bishop, mildly; “ are eleven.” 
“ Eleven!’ sanswered the catechist ; 


you” “ Obey the eleventh, 

shop, “ and: you certainly will 
agsist. mé¢ :—a new commandment give 
I unto you, that, ye love oge another.” 


Jews at Algiers. 
‘¢ No where in Barbary were the Jews 
more free and better considered, than 
they were at Algiers about the year 
1804. At that epoch, very remarkable 
for the Algerine Jews, a tumultuous re- 
bellion rose up in the neighbourhood of 
the town, and the Jews were unjustly 
charged with the crime. Th y 
therefore, taken away, ° 
racked in a variety 0 a 
and made to's every 
ment, particularly that 
one of being suspended alin 
rope on the outsidéof the tower walls, 
having hooked nails thrust into differ- 
ent parts of the body, often under the 
chin bone, 80 as to su d the body 
perpendicularly. Several hundreds lost 
their lives in this desperate way ; others 
were punished by “burning; some by 
stripes; and the greater part, by con- 
fiscation of theif goods and properties, 
were reduced to a state of poverty ; 
and bastinadoes, gibbets, and impalings, 
were administered to those who had no- 
thing to lose. This contingency was the 
cause of gfcat migrations of the Jewish 
va le from Algiers, to other parts of 
ry, particalarly to-Tanis. Num- 
bers of the -more religious among them 
imputing the gene rsecution to an 
advice, or warning from heaven, to 
leave distant countries, and concentrate 
in the Levantine parts, resorted to¥Pa- 
lestine, and to the neighbourhood of Je- 
rusalem, as if the time of their restora- 
tion was at hand, There are at this time 
ane) about nine thousand Jews at 
Igiers, and several synagogues. The 
Jews at Algiers are directed by one of 
their own nation, who is with them, as 
a despotic king; he is an inappealable 
judge in controversies, is elected imme- 
diately from the Dey, and his power 
one pata all the — ce eahek. 
Igerine territory. In inflicting - 
ments, he is limited to the bastinado ; 
the pain of life depends upon the Dey. 
The customs of the Algerine Jews are 
the most polite of any of those who live: 
in Bar’ ; they are undoubtedly the 
richest. Before the year 1804, they en- 
joyed a number of privileges, so as 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
natives and other foreigners, of which 
hed er bang "1 Fie cqomagn and 
ts ews 0 ers, are nearly 
similar to those of the Jews of other 
ifference to be 
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more geligious and quiet life: but this 

is often thonght to exist 
whére it is not in reality, and of course 
wives are left without any reason what- 
ever. In the migration of 1804, great 
emmbers so left their families, who, on 
their following them, were received at 
Palestine with kindness. There are se- 
veral Rabbins, who are maintained from 
the common funds. The questions and 
differences between one Jew and ano- 
ther, where the natives, or people of 
other denominations are not concerned, 
are decided by the Rabbins. At Algiers 
the Jews pay weekly a tribute of two 
hundred Spanish dollars to government. 
The commerce of the Algerine Jews is 
uot confmed to Barbary, but extends 
to all parts of Italy, particularly to 
Leghorn.” 


Power uf an Evil Conscience. 


“ Witsaam the ConQuEROR was ex- 
tremely alarmed on his death bed, and 
intreated the clergy to intereede for 
mercy, exclaiming, “* Being laden with 
many and grievous sins, (O Christ,) I 
tremble; and bein ready to to be taken 
(ey sad by) unto the terrible examina- 
1 am ignorant what I should 
do: for I have been brought up in feats 
of arms, even from my childhood ; I am 
liuted with . effusion of much 
blood; I can by no means number the 
evils which I have dene for these sixty- 
four years, wherein I have lived in this 
troublesome life, for the which I am 
now constrained, ‘with t stay, to rend 
on atconnt to the just Judge. m 


' Superstition of the Nineteenth Century. 
“ E pounp every body at Rome ocen- 





, pied with a new miracle, whieh occur- 


refi not very long since. A servant of 
ted himself one Friday at an 
inn, and.a roasted eapon was served to 
him; he ret himself to his prayers, and 
the capon was changed into a carp. His 
Holiness, touched with this mark of fa- 
genes the ego em a of 
who eaten the 
mi hp very shortly after, > 
ta canonize him. Landi, 
painter, was cherged —_ 

this miracle 
woody and I saw the picture at he 


Reme and Nuples, by Count de Stendhal. 
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"Ou an Inflated Style of Preaching. 
in the sea- 


‘how to 
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boastful declamatory style. A young 

Italian monk, who was addicted to this 
unclassical mode of orato » acknow- 
ledges that he was cured o his defect 
by receiving an unexpected censure, 
while he was in the pulpit. 

He was appointed to pronounce the 
panegyric of the tutelary saint of some 
charch at Padua: this young orator, 
who some years after became a distin- 
guished preacher, began his discourse 
in the most exalted strain. Having con- 
gratulated the temple on the honour of 
being immediately under the patronage 
of so great a saint, he proceeded with 
saying, he knew not where to point out 
the residence of a saint of such enlar- 
ged and complicated merit! “Shall I in- 
troduce him into the society of the 
apostles? Shall I associate him with the 
army of martyrs? Shall I assign to him 
a seat among the confessors? . Where, 
where, shall [ place our tutelary saint?” 

As he pronounced these is, aman 
suddeuly rising up, cried ont, “ Reve- 
rend father, as you appear to be at a loss 
of your saint, you may 
place him, if you please, in my seat, for 
Tam away. 

‘This practical reprimand, though in- 
decorous, was so pointedly directed, 
that it was-of more service to the decla- 

pare law vist, than the, perusal of 

tutions. 

Preface to Bossuet's Funeral Oratione. 


The Hyssop of the Scripture. 
Hyssop is mentioned as one-of the 
smallest of herbs. It has a bitter taste, 
and grows on the mountains near Jeru- 
salem. A bendfal of shje hoch, queens. 
it is probable, on Calvary, near the 
cross, was imbued with , and ap- 
plied to the parched lips the 
Saviour. Or the hysso of Jobn | 
be when fo aaited eumbhanomnde 
winder th — and Matthew. 

n e apiece we nga = 4 
aon ste of Ieenehne ceeue 
the people of Is came ou 
they were commanded to take a bunch 
of hyssop, oo ee blood. of the 

hal lamb, and with it the 

tel and the two of the door. 
Sennsiene they a little searlet 
wots Te was alo waed in sprinkling the 
le The hyssop is extremely well 

to such, purposes. It literally 

grows in bunches, putting out abun- 
dance of suckers from a si root. kh 
grows about a foot and a 
prereweey ee oy Romany sock, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
*,* This is our month for the insertion of our Quarterly Epitome of Missionary 


[APRit, 


Trans- 


actions: our manuscript was just going to the press, when we obtained the speech 
of the Rev. H. Grey. We, therefore, resolved to suspend our Epitome, which would 
have contained a view of the operations of the Church Missionary Society, that we 
might make room for this truly excellent and cloquent address,—See page 253. 
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Blackburn Independent A , 
WE have just received a very interest- 
ing Report from the Managers of this 
Iustitution, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract : 

“From the commencement of the 
academy, the students have been em- 
ployed every Lord’s day in assisting 
cod superintending schools either in 
Blackburn or its vicinity, and in occa- 
sional preaching in neighbouring vil- 
lages. Such, however, have been the 
arrangements in reference to these ex- 
ertions, that there has been no inter- 
zuption of their usual studies, while 
their “labours have not been in vain in 
the Lord.” At Billinge, Ribchester, Har- 
wood, and Belthorn, they bave in regular 
rotation officiated every Sabbath. In 
the last mentioned place, where a popu- 
lation of more than a thousand resides, 


at a considerable distance from all the. 


means of publie worship, and among 
whom the greatest ignorance has pre- 
vailed, with all its attendant vices, a 
Sunday school was formed several years 
ago, and with the laudable and success- 
ful exertions of the teachers,the labours 
ef the students have been connected. 
Here they preached every sabbath even- 
ing, till the last month, when a large and 
com s chupel was opened for pub- 
lie worship and sunday school instrue- 
tion. Since that time there has been 
preaching twice on the Sabbath toa 
Mumerons and attentive congregation, 
and more than 800 children are now 


learning to read those “scriptures that ° 


are able to make them wise unto salva- 
tion.” In all the other stations, schools 
dre established, which, like “ the yoice 
of one crying in the wilderness,” are 
“preparing the way of the Lerd.” 

This Academy ‘is under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
M.A. It includes at present eight stu- 
dents. Its annual income is about 700/. 


Intellectual and Moral Improvement of 


‘We announced last month the arrival of 
the Archbishop of Jerusalem at Paris: 
he has since come over to this country, 
and pel entry his plans with con- 
sidera 


March, 1819, at Mr. Hatchard’s Picca- 
dilly; Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt. 
F.R.S. (late Chief Justice of Ceylon,) in 
the chair; the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously :— 

1. That it appears to this meeting, 
from various testimonies submitted to it, 
that the Syrian Archbishop of Jerusa- 
lem, the Most Reverend Gregory Peter 
Giarve, now in London, has visited this 
country for a purpose which lays a 
forcible claim to the support of benevo- 
lent persons; that purpose bejng, the 
intellectual and moral improvement of 
a numerous body of people. 

2. That this meeting gives full credit 
to the following statement, which has 
been laid before it, of the condition of 
the said people: — 

“ There are, in Syria and the neigh- 
bouring countries, about one million of 
persons who use the Carshun language ; 

is, they speak Arabic; but, in 
writing it, they employ the Syriac cha- 
racter. These people have very few 
books among them; there being print- 
ing-presses for the Carshun no where 
but at Rome, and at St. Antonio near 
Tripoli in Syria, and but a small num- 
ber of books printed at these presses. 
The main body of the people are, in 
consequence, in a lamentable state of 
ignorance ; and their poverty is so great, 
that they have not the means of reliev- 
ing themselves.” ’ 

3. That the state and condition of the 
people for whom this benefit of instruc- 
tion is sought, are peculiarly worthy of 
commiseration and relief ; as they inha- 
bit, under circumstances of much dif- 
ficulty and oppression, those very coun- 
tries from which our own highest ad- 
——_ were originally derived. 

4. t the Syrian Archbishop of Je- 
rusalem having proposed to form a print- 
ing establishment at the place of his 
residence on Mount Lebanon, for the 
purpose of printing, in Carshun, ele- 
mentary and other books, with the Holy 
Scriptures, in order to promote educa- 
tion and christian knowledge wherever 
the Carshun is used, this meeting cordi- 
ally ares the said design. 

5. t a fand be now opened, for 
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fund be entrusted to the charge of 
He eittee. (Signed) 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 


Chairman. 
A Committee was appointed to carry 
the above resolutions into effect. 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman at 
Miramichi, to his friend in Dumfries, 
dated November 10, 1818. “ 
In,Nova Scotia, both religion and litera- 
tare are in a very flourishing condition. 
Our friends in Pictou have had a gram- 
mar school for some time, and this year 
they obtained a college. Three new 
ministers have come to them this sea- 
son. We have been disappointed of 
ene for this province, but I have sent 
home for one, and it ought to be gene- 
rally known that Captain Duncanson, of 
the brig, Prince George, of Alloa, has 
generously offered a free passage to a 
missionary presbyterian minister going 
out to the province of New Brunswick. 


It is hoped that the time is now come, ° 


when the ships of Tarshish and the Isles, 
shall vie with one another in carrying the 
ambassadors of the Prince of Peace, to 
distant regions of the globe. 
Port of London Seciety. 

We are happy to inform our readers that 
the Hanetsnble the East India Company 
have subscribed One Hundred Pounds 
to this Institution. The -parliamen- 
tary commissioners for regulating the 
the affairs of the Port of London, have 
also subscribed handsomely, and we 
ardently hope that these examples may 
stimulate other public bodies to come 
forward in this good work. There is 
still a considerable debt remaining, 
which we trust the religious public will 
not be backward to liquidate. 

We surely need not remind them how 

desirable it is that a society, which has 
had the honour of originating similar 
institutions at Bristol, Liverpool, and 
other places, should not languish for 
want of funds to carry on its important 
objects. 
_ Our transatlantic brethren, we re- 
joice to add, are now vying with us in 
oy Pemmgee to the religions instruc- 
tion of those ‘‘ who go down to the sea 
in ships ; who do eaiesin in mighty wa- 
ters, and who see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the — 

We feel ygeaneae that if this society 
be viewed in connexion with the general 
diffusion of the gospel thronghout the 
world, and san iy pe viewed, its im- 
portance cannot appreciated, it can- 
pd fail of meeting with the most liberal 

iu . 
en have now intercourse with 
countries, not only in the ,trans- 
ac of commerce, but in the con- 
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cerns of religion itself. Their vessels 
are freighted with our Bibles, and they’ 
transport our missionaries to the réme- 
test regions of the globe ; and yet, alas, 
too long has the seaman himself been 
constrained to exclaim, “Noman ca- - 
reth for my soul.” 

This reproach has at length been roll- 
ed away; but the cry for additional 
help is loud and piercing. To sucha cry, 
from such a quarter, can we possibly be 
indifferent, or in such a cause, can our 
hearts be cold? 


From the Bristol Tract Society. 

“A person lately called at this So- 
ciety’s Depository, and inquired for the 
Tract entitled, Serious THOUGHTS ON 
Erernity; and after remarking that 
much good was done by the dispersion 
of those publications, said, he particn- 
larly prized that Tract, for it had first 
led him to discover his sinful state ; and 
added, that as he was going to work on 
a Saturday, last January, he had drop- 
oy it from his pocket, in the Old Park ; 

ut that one of his companions, while 


_ walking in the Park on the following 


day, whither he usually resorted to pro- 
fane the sabbath, had picked it up,— 
read it,—and was led to see the error 
of his ways.—He returned home; and 
a visible alteration has since been ap- 
parent in his life and conversation. The 
owner of the tract inquired the cause 
of the change; when his companion 
showed him the tract, and told him 
where and how he had met with it.— 
This turned his sorrow into joy, to find 
that it had been blessed. The owner of 
the tract has since gone out into the 
villages on the sabbath, where he teaches 
children, reads this tract, and occasion- 
ally exhorts his hearers to turn unto the 
Lord.” 

Sunday School, York Street, Manchester. 
We have received a very interesting 
report from the York Street Sunday 
School, Manchester. We are not able at 
— to comply with the wish of the 
riends of this institution, in inserting 
the whole of their excellent report, but 
may at some not very distant iod. 
In the mean time, it is with’ much plea- 
sure we announce the flourishing state 
of the school. There are at present 397 
boys, and 224 girls, making a total of 
621 children under the care of tke 
institution. 

New Independent Chapel, Norwich. 
On Tuesday morning, March 16, the 
foundation stone of - Princes Street 
Chapel, Norwich, was laid by the Rey. 
John Alexander, in the presence of a 
numerous and interesting assgmbly of 
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spectators. After the cetemony, Mr. 
lexander delivered an address, stating 
the principles of the congregation as 
dissenters and independents, and the 
concurrence of their doctrines with the 
gospel of Christ. The service wag com- 
menced with singing, and after the ad- 
dress was delivered, it was concluded 
singing and prayer. 
“rnin chapel, measuring 67 feet long, 
and 52 feet wide, is to contain three 
ies, and in connexion with a com- 
modious school room, will be erected 
near the centre of this populous city. 
“The God of heaven, he will prosper 
us, therefore we his servants will arise 
and build,” 


Rebuilding of the Chupel, lately destroyed 
Fire, at Buntingford. 
Tue foundation-stone of a new sanctu- 
ary was laid (on the scite of the one 
la destroyed by the calamitous fire 
at this place) on Tuesday the 2nd of 
Marelr. The congregation have display- 
ed much generous zeal ow this affecting 
occasion, and neighbouring churches 
have in some instances very kindly 
come forward to their aid. ‘There is, 
however, still remaining a deficiency of 
Two Hundred Pounds, in the sam requi- 
red for completing the undertaking. 
Asitis not = dae p+ obo any 
personul application by ter, to 
the friends of the gospel; we are re- 
to say, that any remittance to- 
wards the liquidation of this amount, 
will be most thankfally received by Mr, 
Thomas Griffin, Treasurer, Buntiog- 
ford, or by the Rev. T. B. Browne, 
Pastor. 


New Independent Church at Brixton. 
WE are requested to insert, thatthe Rev, 
James Davies, late of Fareham, has 
reeeived and accepted an unanimous 
invitation to the pastoral office over the 
church and in Acre Lane, 
Brixton, near Clapham, Surrey. 

City of London Society, for the Instruc- 

tion of Adults. 
Tne annval meeting of this institution 
was held at the City of London Tavern, 
on Monday*Evening, March the 22nd ; 
Alderman Birch in the chair. Many 
excellent — were ay erg It 
appeared fron: the Report, since 
the formation of this institution, it has 
— 1322 persons to read the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Death of Joseph Hardeustle, Esq. 
Tus excellent individual, well known 
to the ane fe for so many 

ears, as the urer of the Missionary 
Soctety, and to the world at large, as the 
friend and of every pure and be- 
nevoleat undertaking, has been removed 
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to that higher state of being, for witth 
he has been ripening. It would 
seem officious in us to attempt to pro- 
nonnce his eulogy, as that will doubt- 
less be done by those who have been 
best acqnainted with his exertions and 
his manner of life ; yet we cannot recerd 
the painful event, without paying the 
just tribute of honour to the name of a 
man, who for respectability of character, 
suavity and gentleness of disposition, 
aniform and universal consistency, and 
genuine christian benevolence,is worthy 
of beimg associated in the records of 
christian biography, with name’ of the 
first and highest order. He died March 
the 3rd, in the 67th year of his age. 
The Rev. D. Bogue. preached a funerat 
sermon for Mr. Hardeastle, at Surrey 
Chapel, on the 18th instant. 


Jews Chapel, Spitalfields. 

WE are jeforiwed thai this spacious and 
and elegant place of worship, lately in 
the occupation of the London Society, 
for the conversion of the Jews, and for- 
merly the French protestant church, has 
been purchased with the view of estab- 
lishing it as a Baptist Tabernacle. 


Fresh Disturbances at Nismes. 
Weare truly sorry to find that, on ac- 
count of recent changes in the French 
Ministry, and their measures, the Pro- 
testants in this city are again placed in 
considerable jeopardy. During the 8th 
and 9th of the present month, many of 
them were assaulted in the streets, and 
compelled to flee from the pursuit of the 
Catholic populace, They have beep 
threatened with this attack since the 
month of December; and, in conse- 
quence of several reports, they petition- 
ed the government repeatedly for pro- 
tection ; but their petition was neglect- 
ed till the attack actually commenced, 
= ig Laer wi a ager) were 
c , bat w t u 
the desired effect. anime 

s 


Deputatien from the Edinburgh Missionary 


On Tuesday the 16th of March, a pub- 
lic meeting was called at the City of 
London Tavern, for the purpose of 
forming a Corresponding Committee in 
London, in connexion with the above 
Society. C. Grant, senr. Esq. was called 
to the chair. After a short introducto 
speech from the chairman, the Rev. D. 
¢kson, as one of the secretaries of 
the society, preceeded to give a de- 
tailed account of ifs preceeiiaes. Vati- 
ous speakers then followed, wlio dwelt 
at length upon the importance of the 
society's exertions. Among. the gentle- 
men who took part in the business of 
the day, were, the Rev. H. Grey, J. 
Brown, Hon. G. Noel, W. Innes, and: 
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Dr. Waugh, with Sir T. Baring, and 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. Upwards of 2001. 
were collected at the doors. The an- 
nouncement of this fact will convey to 
our readers a better idea of the astonish- 
ing effect produced on the meeting, 
than any thing we could say by way of 
description. Through the earnest entrea- 
ties of a friend, the Rev. H. Grey has 
ed us permission to insert his 
speech on the occasion, and we are sure 
our readers will be highly gratified by 
the perusal of it. The deputation hasleft 
London with the sum of 2,4151. Two 
of the gentlemen are gone to Bath, 
Bristol, and Manchester, and two others 
to Live 1 on their return to Edin- 
burgh, t prosecuting through the 
principal towns, the great object of their 
visit. We are happy to be able to re- 
cord, for the ow pred a Sing 
ions in London, and its neigh- 
poo. tae that our Scottish brethren 
have been every where cordially re- 
ceived, We believe with scarce a single 
exception, ministers and people have 
alike greeted them, and according to 
their ability, contributed to the good 
cause. We intend next month to insert 
a full list of the collections. 


Speech of the Rev. H. Grey, at the City of 
Londen Tavern, March 16, 1819, on 
behalf of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society. 

“WHATEVER may have been the feelings 

of doubt or solicitude with which the 

friends of the Edinburgh Missionary 

Society have sometimes looked forward 

to,the meeting of this day, I acknow- 

ledge, that now these feelings give place 
in my mind to those of pleasure and hap- 

7 an tion. Our hopes are already, 
trust, some measure realized, and 

pany ae might become me more than 

any vidual of humble powers and 
obscure name, to hesitate to throw my- 
selfon yourindulgence, and to apologize 
while l cccipy your moments, yet, Sir, 
your liberal kindness, and that of the 
humerous and respectable company be- 
fore me, inspires the courage I stand in 
need of for the task assigned me; and 
when I see myself thus surrounded with 
the friends of true religion, and of man- 
kind, and thus supported by the zealous 
and enlightened agents and promoters 
of every good work, I feel inspired with 

a sympathetic ardour at the remem- 

brance of what they have accomplished : 

es easy ell wert 
such a circle ; to arguments con- 


have the claims of the Edinburgh Mis- 
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sionary Society for my theme, and 
feelings, as well as my forbid “4 
silence at this moment. ; . 
“T feel that it would be idle now to - 
detain you with ar, nts on the gene- 
ral importance of missions, or to urge 
on you the obligations and responsibi- 
lity of those whom God has for ages 
blessed with his gospel, without intend- 
ing it at any time as their exclusive pos, 
session; or to remind you of our own 
unliquidated debts to the missionaries of 
past ages, or of our profounder and 
more unalienable obligations. of grati- 
tude to that great Missionary who first 
traversed the immeasurable region that 
separates heaven from earth, to dwell 
among us in our lower world, and to re- 
claim us from that gulph of ruin in which 
he found us plunged. These considera- 
tions are familiar to your minds, and 
youare skilled, by exercise, in drawing 
the practical inference which they sug- 
gest. Let me rather endeavour to pre- 
sent to you some of the points of view 
in which the subjects of our Society’s 
labours have often appeared particu- 
larly interesting to my own mind. ' 
“Mahometanism seems to have been for 
many ages regarded, by the consent of 
the christian world, as having erected. 
an im ble barrier to the progress of 
christianity. Founded as it was in the 
corruption of the true religion, it stole 
like an insidious enemy over the regions 
once occupied by the most eminently 
favoured apostolic churches, drinking 
up their decayed energy, and withering 
all that remained of their languishing 
graces, We stand amazed at its 
victories, at the rapid progress of its 
desolatirg rnin over the lovely provinces 
of Asia Minor, erewhile the favourite 
seats of learning and of virtue, that had. 
shared successively in the refinement of 
Grecian letters, in the power and glory. 
of the Roman arms, and in the enlighten. 
ing and elevating influence of the doc< 
trines of christianity. We know not 
whether more to wonder at the severity 
of a righteous providence in thus aban- 
doning the apostate churches to delu« 
sion, or at the abortive weakness of hus 
man genius thus tamely yielding np the 
seats of science and wisdom, to the en- 
croachments of a barbarous despotism, 
and of a fiery intolerance. The chris- 
tian world has, ever since, left the pro- 
fessors of Islamism where their prophet 
left them ; nay, as if a fiat of providence: 
had been revealed, appointing their per- 
petual degradation, the inhabitants of 
christendom for centuries abstained 
from them as from contact with pesti- 
lence, and abhorred the reci 
with them of the —— of hu- 
manity as sacrilege impiety. ‘They 
were addressed by no pen of reason, or 
tongue of wisdom ; but the christians of 
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a degraded age seemed to learn the 
tenets of their e theology, bandying 
with them the reproachfal term of in- 
fidel, and acting as if the church of 
Christ could be purified by extermina- 
tion, or her converts made with the 
sword; We, born under happier aus- 
pices, might blush for our ancestors, did 
we not still need some sense of shame 
for ourselves, Say they have all along 
owed us so liffle for efforts though of 
unsuccessful love; and that we have no- 
thing, to this day, wherewithal to re- 
proach them, for counsel frustrated by 
rverseness, or feats of christian hero- 
dashed by disappointment. A re- 
pugnance to the persons of Mahometans 
prevailed long after the crusaders had 
sheathed their ineffectual swords. And 
even yet a diffidence exists in many 
quarters of the — of truth in assail- 
ing their long unbroken phalanx of blind- 
ness and bigotry. A form of faith 
founded on so barbarous an imposture, 
that it hardly pretends to the support 
of evidence, but builds its authority on 
the subjugation of the understanding, 
and the suppression of the reasoning 
powers, that maintains the dignified 
front of uniformity, and is willing to 
owe its preservation to the sword of the 
oppressor; such a form of faith, it is 
true, presents no level platforni for fair 
and honest discussion ; leaves no unfor- 
tified avenue by which a herald may in- 
vite a parley, has no degrees and modi- 
fications of error. But is it not plain 
that the energy cf such a faith, the vi- 
gour of such principles, the bonds of a 
society so united, can be little more than 
a phantom? All seems impervious ; we 
search, and are repelled in every direc- 
tion; but the first advantage being 
gained, the complete conquest cannot, I 
eonj » be at a remote distance. 
Like the tottering fabrics of their un- 
monarchies, frowning with 

majestic terrors on the very eve of 
their dissolution; like the imposing 
lendour of their martial array, 

g “‘ barbaric pearl and gold,” the 

hour before their stately turbans and 
Gasies scimitars strew the field of 
; their system of opinions will, I 
conceive, stand but one assault ere it 
sinkintooblivion. As faras the exercise 
of reflection, or the power of inquiry 
exist, there will be scepticism and infi- 
delity among the professors of Islamism. 
Schisms bave sprung up of late years in 
the mosque, which show that the inqui- 
sitive tendencies of human nature are 
not quite extinct ; and though the spirit 
of true religion will have to contend 
here as elsewhere with the common and 
multiform obliquity of nature, with the 
love of slothful ease, and sinful picasure, 
with the deceits which an erring heart 
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imposes ov a deluded understanding, 
with the evasive subtilties of deism, yet 
how easily, in the mutability of human 
affairs, may the external obstacles to 
christianity be removed? Who does 
not long for such a restitution of the pa- 
trimony of Messiah the prince? Who 
would not delight to tread that classic 
ground of sacred history? To bear back 
to Ephesus, to Smyrna, to Pergamos, 
their candlestick so long removed? To 
journey onward amid the folds of the 
Redeemer’s flock, and with the chris- 
tians of that golden clime, to view the _ 
fields where Abraham pitched his tent, 
to hear the melody of Zion’s songs again 
awakening the echoes of Jordan, to 
traverse the plains of Galilee, the lake 
of Gennesaret, the long deserted spots 
where once the Master’s feet stood? 
The stations of our missionaries are not 
indeed here, but they are in the way to 
these distinguished regions. Theycom- 
mand @ position of central eminence in 
the midst of the peopled world, where 
Asia, the seat of ancient empire and 
early civilization, whose history and an- 
be pare are still the study of the learn- 
ed, embraces Europe with all her busy 
arts, exploring science, and elevating 
religion, now ealled on to repay with 
munificent interest her ancient obliga- 
tions. And we cannot but notice the 
present time as possessing peculiar ad- 
vantages. It is long since the temple of 
Janus was shut before by so hearty a 
concurrence of the exhausted combat- 
ants. We take courage from such a 
token. It is too soon to suppose, that 
all the elements of discord are expended, 
or to hope that men from this time 
will study only those things that ennobie 
their character, and promote their hap- 
piness ; but doubtless the present isa 
season to be improved for accelerating 
our progress toward that glorious period. 
Such breathing times, even in the worst 
ages. have proved great moral blessings; 
and in our days, when much of the ma- 
chinery of philanthropy has been lon 
at work ; when the men of peace st 
ready for enterprizes of humanity, the 
cause of truthshould make rapidprogress. 
It has been said the objects of oar 


and Mahometan parts 
at a distance from us, 


of the world lie 
and if we would attempt their good, we 
must travel far to come in contact with 
them. But beside. the attractions that 
commend the sphere chosen by the 


Edinburgh Mi Society, Provi- 
dence seems to confirm their choice by 
adding new facilities to their opera- 
“ os And here I cannot help noticing, 

ope not prematurely, the accession 
which the cause of religion has made in 
the character of the Emperor of Russia. 
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The sagacious world, so often deceived 
ia its expectations, deems it romantic 
to build elevated hopes on the ag ot 
tions of princes. Yet there have been 
kings, lent in mercy to mankind, who, 
outstripping their age and country in 
the march of knowledgeand civilization, 
have accelerated the progress of their 
subjects by rapid ations. He thay 
rove the Alfred of his gigantic empire. 
ft is at such a stage of society, that the 
rsonal character of the sovereign may 
be of unspeakable importance; and in 
no shape possibly could so extensive a 
blessing be conferred on the political 
desert over which he presides, as by the 
union of a virtuous energetic soul with 
the immense pliysical resources that are 
committed to-his hands. .In a country 
like ours, happily, no individuals, what- 
ever be his elevation, can long exercise 
any extensive control over — opi- 
nion: happily for Russia, Providence 
bestows a presiding genius, like that of 
Alexander, to conduct his subjects, by 
wise regulations, to the exercise of en- 
lightened liberty, and of the institutions 


.of civilized life. Wise for the interest of 


his extensive dominions, and zealous for 
the diffusion of pure christianity, he 
asks not of what sect are the strangers 
that crave his protection, while they 
traverse his territory, and pursue their 
humble labours with the word of God 
in their hands ; nor jealous of power, or 
officious in choosing to be himself the or- 
gan of all improvement, does he shackle 
the wheels of truth, or the energies of 
ether minds, by the interference of a 
useless dictatorship. Such commenda- 
tion is due to the Emperor Alexander, 
in a meeting of the friends of the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Society. 

With the fairest and most auspicious 
prospects of usefulness, our Society has 
not as yet great achievements to boast 
of: something, however, has been done, 
enough to characterize our’ underta- 
kings with the impress of divine appro- 
bation. We dare not now abandon our 
éngagements, entered into in faith, with 
the prayers of the best of our country- 
men ; nor could we, in duty, attempt to 
frustrate the indicated intentions of Pro- 
vidence, or repress the zeal of those 

romising young men, in whose breasts 
Ahds awakened an earnest desire to 
devote themselves to his service in the 
missionary cause, Talents for useful- 
ness have been brought to light, by 
means of our Society, that would other- 
wise, in all probes: remain inert and 
unknown. Our Pinkerton, our Hender- 
whe Paterson, have appeared here 
honour and acceptance ; and what- 
ay services they have rendered, or 
yet be allowed to render, to the 
general cause of christianity, may be 
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considered as_having been elicited by 
the discerning eye and fostering care of 
the Edinburgh Missionary Society. 

I amsorry to encroach on your indal- 
gence, and shall only further allude to - 
one objection, not certainly consonant 
with the views of those who here honour 
us with their presence, but sometimes 
meeting us out of doors. It is said that 
home objects should be first attended 
to, and that every place should support 
its own institutions. Now this evasive 
objection, though it may suit the purpo- 
ses of those who use it,,has no relevance 
with regard to us, who certainly have no 
more intention of using the funds com- 
mitted to us in the support of home cha- 
rities, than we have of refusing those 
our aid who may apply to us in behalf of 
objects similar to our own. We should 
not wish to see the religious world again 
reduced to that cold uncommunicative 
state of apathy and supineness in which 
it was, previous to the existence of such 
societies. The interclsange and reeipro- 
cation of intelligence, of spirit, of ardent 
feeling and of financial aid, are indis- 
pensible helps to the promotion of chris- 
tianity in the world, as well as to the 
cultivation of mutual esteem, liberality 
of feeling, and warmth of affection, at 
home. We acknowledge that our hearts, 
in our northern clime, have been often 
warmed, and animated, and refreshed 
by the visits of our friends from the 
south, when they have done us the ho- 
nour to appeal to our sympathy, and 
solicit the co-operation of our hearts 
and hands in a common cause. We 
would express our thankfulness to those 
members of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, of the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, and others, who this day honour us 
with their presence, for the impulse 
which these inspiring communications 
have often given us at home. We do not 
complain that you have impoverished 
or exhausted us,—rather you have in- 
creased our resources, hy giving new 
vigour to that perennial spring of chris- 
tian affection and generosity, which is 
the treasury from which our sovereign 
leader would have all his supplies drawn. 
Our friends in Scotland are ambitious 
of having a share in your honourable 
and prospering exertions. They extend 
freely to your societies their munificent 
offerings ; and far be it from us to say, 
“ Forbear; give rather tous; are not 
our wants more urgent than theirs?” 
No: we rather appeal to you, our deb- 
tors and our instructors in the work of 
love. You will spare for us at least, a 

; thus 


. 


younger brother's b ;_ and 


our hearts shall be » and the 
mutual charity, both of you and us, 
shall abound more and more, 
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The Editors will feel 


to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 


obliged 
communication ef Netices (Post Paid) suited to this Department of the 


CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. | 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
The Rey. William Pulling, M. A. and 
late of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
in the press, a volume of Sermons, with 
pw we Prayers, translated from the 
ish of Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle, Court 
oe, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Copen' 


In the ss: No Fiction; a Narrative 
founded on recent and interesting facts. 

The Committee of the Silver Street Sunday 
Schools, will publish early in April, the 
Third Edition of the Sunday Scholar’s Com- 
panion. Price 9d. 

The Decline of Religion. An Inquiry into 
the Causes of the Decline of Religion in 
Christian Churches, and the best means of 
effecting a Revival. A Sermon, preached 
before the Hampshire Association, by John 
Griffin. Third Edition. 

Mr. Mon , author of “‘ The World 
before the Flood,” Sc. is eparing another 
volume for the press, entitled, ‘‘ Greenland, 
and other Poems.” 

Speedily will be published, Means of 
Doing Good, proposed and exemplified in 
several Letters to a Friend. By the Rev. 
John Brown, of Whitbarn. 

Dr. Thomas Brown is ing for early 
publication, A Brief View of the trines 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, de- 
livered by him in his Course of Lectares. 

In the press, and speedily will be Y we 
lished, Thoughts on Baptism, as an Ordi 
nance of Proselytism; including, Observa- 
tions on the Controversy respecting Terms of 

union. 

In the s, and on the First of May will 
be published in three |} volumes, quarto, 

ice Sl. 5s. A a See per frum the 
Virst Invasion by the ans, to the Acces- 
sion of Henry VIII. By the Rev. John 

i , Author of the ‘‘ Antiquities of the 

o Saxon Church.” 
SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
, _ PUBLISHED. 
Two Sermons on the Nature and Obser- 


vance of the Lord’s Supper. Preached at 
Chalfont, St. Giles’s, Fub, Bist, and 28th, 
1819. By William 


Gellibrand. Price Is. 


its arising from the sale of these 


Sermons, will be given by the Author to the 
London Missi - 


onary Society. 

The Due ee bese, A Lord’s Day ; 
a Sermon, preached at the Pimlico, Chelsea, 
and Brompton Association, at Bucki 
Chapel, Pimlico, on Tuesda evening, March 
9, 1819. By R. H. Shepherd, Minister of 
Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. Price 1s. 

Persuasives to Early Piety, interspersed 
with suitable Prayers. By J.G. Pike, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

The Consolations of Gospel Truth. Ex- 
hibited in various enter | Anecdotes, 
respecting the dying hours of different per- 
sons, who gloried in the. Cross of Christ. By 
J. G. Pike. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. boards. 

Forty Discourses on Important Subjects, 
a arly a gg to Village and Domestic 

orship. By the Rev. John Cennick. New 
Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

The Characteristic Difference between the 
Righteous and the Wicked. A Sermon, 
[a ae at the Monthly Association of 

inisters and Churches, at Pell Street Meet- 
ing, Feb. 11, 1819. By John Hasloch. 1s.6d. 

emoits of the late Rev. W. Kiegstery, 
M.A. formerly of Southampton. By John 
Bullar. 8vo. price 7s. 

The Beloved Disciple; a Series of Dis- 
courses on the Life, Character, and Wri 
of the Apostle John. By Alfred Bishop. 5s. 
on the Punishment of Death in the Case 

‘orgery ; its Injustice and Impolicy de- 
monstrated. By "Charles Bowdler, Baa. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 

Archives da Christianisme, for January, 
February, and March. 

Sermons ached in the Tron Charch, 

w. y Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
8vo. price 12s, 

Lyra Davidis ; or, a New Translation and 

ition of the Psalms ; grounded on the 
Principles ado in the posthumous work 
of the late Bi Horsley ; viz. that these 
Sacred Oracles have for the most part an 
immediate reference to Christ, and to the 
Events of his first and second Advent. By 
the Rev. John Fry, B. A. Rector of Desford 
in Leicestershire; and Author of a New 
ie om 0.55 pf the Cantieles ; 

ito’ tures on St. s Epistle to 
the Romans, &c. 1 vol, 8vo. 18s. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications have been received from the Rev. Messrs. Joseph Fletcher,— 


ander, — Everett, - Town,—J 
F. A. Cox,—Golding,— 
Also from J. M—e.—E.— 


ikman,— Cloutt,— Sleigh,— Orme,— Lacey,— Philip,— Tyerman,— Pike,— 
loper,—R. H. Shepherd,—Sample,—Brown,— Ryley,— Hull,— Bulmer, —Alex- 
amfeson,— Hopkins, — Sheppard, — Reynolds,— Bull, 
tham,—Dr. Smith, and Dr. Li ri! 

ias Pullen,—I. I. F.—G. M. C.—Philologns,—P.— 


J.S. Portsea,—D.—Astrop,—Messrs, Audley,—Pullen,—Camps,—H. Marten, 


Burrell,—_M, C. P. 


The offer of Mr. Ellerby is thankfully accepted, and his communications will be 
acceptable as early as possible.—Our valued Correspondent, whose letters 
the Taunton post-mark, is requested, in future, to address his letters to 
Enprrors, at the Publisher's.—The Query proposed by B. is not sufficien 
recise.— Several replies have come to hand upon the query inserted last mon 


t none of them sa 


tisfactory ; we therefore invite further communication. 
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